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A.P*  Sues  Radio  Station  In  Move  To  End 
^‘News  Pirating”  By  Broadcasters 


Permanent  Injunction  Asked  In  Test  Case  Brought  Against  Station  KSOO  At  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.- 
Case  First  of  Its  Kind  On  Record — Hearing  To  Be  Held  March  6 


A  SUIT  in  equity  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  property  rights  in  news  in 
relation  to  broadcasting  was  started 
Feb.  25  by  the  Associated  Press  against 
radio  station  KSOO,  Siou.K  Falls,  S.  D. 

This  long  anticipated  suit  will  test 
whether  the  Associated  Press  can  pro¬ 
hibit  unauthorized  use  by  radio  broad¬ 
casting  companies  of  its  news  which  it 
collects  and  disseminates  to  newspapers 
at  great  cost. 

The  action  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  to  newspapers,  as  regards 
property  rights  in  news,  since  the 
famous  suit  of  the  A.  P.  against  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  which  was 
carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1921. 

In  case  the  court  rules  in  favor  ot 
the  A.P.,  radio  stations  with  no  news¬ 
paper  tie-up  will  be  unable  to  broadcast 
news  unless  they  gather  it  themselves. 
In  the  event  the  court  rules  for  the 
radio  station,  broadcasters  may  be  able 
to  appropriate  news  from  newspapers 
indiscriminately.  .  .  j 

Because  the  action  is  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  in  principles  involved  it 
may  set  a  precedent  in  possible  litiga¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

The  A.P.  has  long  been  anxious  to 
get  a  court  decision  on  the  question  of 
the  use  of  its  news  by  radio  stations. 

Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  in  the  past  a  suit  of  this  nature  had 
not  been  possible  as  radio  stations  pirat¬ 
ing  A.P.  news  had  stopped  the  practice 
when  formally  warned.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  “friendly”  action  was_  contem¬ 
plated,  but  the  Sioux  Falls  station’s  per¬ 
sistent  defiance  brought  the  matter  to  a 
hold. 

The  suit  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
record. 

The  action  was  filed  in  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  by  the 
press  association  and  asked  that  the 
Sioux  Falls  Broadcast  .Associaticm,  op¬ 
erator  of  radio  station  KSOO,  be  per¬ 
petually  enjoined  from  unauthorized 
broadcasting  of  news  gathered  by  the 
Associated  Press.  The  .A.P.  said  it  had 
been  damaged  “in  excess  of  $3,000.” 

Soon  after.  Judge  James  D.  Elliott 
signed  a  temporary  order  restraining 
the  broadcasting  company  from  circ¬ 
ulating  Associated  Press  dispatches  and 
made  it  returnable  March  6,  when  a 
hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  injunction  should  be  issued. 
The  restraining  order  was  served  on  a 
representative  of  the  radio  station 
Feb.  25. 

The  temporary  order  restrains  KSOO 
from  “pirating,  appropriating,  using  or 
disseminating  to  the  general  public  news 
gathered  and  obtained  through  the  labor 
and  expenditure  of  the  complainant  cor¬ 
poration,  during  such  period  as  such 
news  retains  and  has  commercial  value 
as  news  to  complainant  and  members  of 
c^plainant  corporation,  said  period  to 
M  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  first  publication  of  said  news,  in  a 
f^spaper  which  is  a  member  of  com¬ 
plainant  corporation.” 


The  bill  of  complaint,  which  was 
drawn  up  with  great  care,  outlines 
the  method  under  which  the  A.P.  col¬ 
lects  and  disseminates  news  of  the 
world.  It  states  that  the  A.P.  has  more 
than  1,200  members  in  the  United 
States,  maintains  correspondents  in  all 
of  the  capitals  and  important  cities  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  cost  of  obtain¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  the  news  to  mem¬ 
bers  amounts  to  “many  millions  of 
dollars”  annually.  The  service  of  the 
A.P.,  the  bill  of  complaint  says,  is  of 
great  financial  and  business  importance 
to  its  members,  and  its  value  depends 
largely  upon  its  promptness,  accuracy 
and  impartiality.  The  importance  of 
keeping  A.P.  news  secret  until  publica¬ 
tion  was  another  point  stressed. 

The  radio  station,  it  is  asserted, 
broadcasts  three  news  programs  daily, 
appropriating  news  from  the  Stotur 
Falls  Daily  Argus-Leader  and  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  both  A.P.  members. 
Although  these  are  the  only  two  news¬ 
papers  mentioned,  all  other  A.P.  mem¬ 
ber  papers  in  the  United  States  are, 
however,  included  by  indirect  reference. 

The  radio  station,  the  complaint  says, 
broadcasts  the  news  as  a  part  of  its 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  station  popular  and  thus  attracting 
advertisers.  An  analogous  theory  of 
the  newspaper  is  set  forth — that  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
must  have  circulation,  and  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  the  paper  has  “depends 
practically  entirely  on  the  freshness  and 
the  interest  of  the  news.”  The  value 
of  the  news  is  lost  as  soon  as  the  news 
is  generally  known,  it  is  stated. 

“The  defendant,”  the  complaint  says, 
“in  conducting  said  radio  station,  has 
become  and  is  a  competitor  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  the  various  members  of 
complainant  in  the  obtaining  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news,  intelligence  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  said  competition  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  rivalry  and  business 
competition  in  being  the  first  to  obtain 
and  distribute  news,  intelligence  and 
information. 


“The  defendant  in  conducting  and 
carrying  on  said  competition  has  not 
and  does  not  conduct  any  organization 
of  its  own  for  gathering  or  obtaining 
news,  and  does  not  purchase  news  from 
any  news  agency,  but  on  the  contrary 
regularly  and  continuously  follows  the 
practice  of  ‘pirating’  the  news,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  information  gathered  at  great 
expense  by  complainant  and  members 
of  the  complainant  corporation.” 

“Each  morning  from  8 :30  to  8 :40  the 
defendant  regularly  obtains  a  copy  of 
said  Sioux  City  Tribune  .  .  .  and  sys¬ 
tematically  reads  therefrom  the  whole, 
or  the  leading  paragraphs,  vertatim,  of 
the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
items,  including  the  items  furnished  by 
complainant,”  the  bill  says.  The  noon 
and  evening  broadcasts  are  carried  on 
in  the  same  way  with  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader  furnishing  the  material 
broadcast,  it  is  charged. 

It  is  brought  out  in  the  complaint  that 
four-fifths  of  the  people  living  in  the 
area  served  by  the  radio  station  own 
or  have  access  to  receiving  sets.  All  of 
these,  it  is  asserted,  are  actual  or  poten¬ 
tial  readers  of  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  the  Associated  Press.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  A.P.  papers  in  the  station’s  terri¬ 
tory,  that  persons  outside  the  cities 
receive  their  papers  from  two  to  24 
hours  after  they  have  been  published, 
and  that  the  radio  station  puts  the 
“pirated”  news  in  their  possession  sev¬ 
eral  hours  ahead  of  the  newspapers, 
thus  making  the  news  “old,  stale  and 
uninteresting,  and  no  longer  news.” 
This  practice,  it  is  said,  “works  a  di¬ 
rect  and  irreparable  injury  to  com¬ 
plainant.” 

“That  for  all  the  reasons  hereinbe¬ 
fore  stated,”  the  complaint  says,  “said 
practices  of  appropriating  and  pirating 
said  news  is  and  constitutes  unfair  com¬ 
petition  by  defendant  as  against  com¬ 
plainant;  that  by  the  aforesaid  acts  of 
defendant  .  .  .  complainant  has  been 
and  is  wrongfully  deprived  of  the  just 
benefits  of  the  labors  and  expenditures 


A.  P.  NOMINATES  10  FOR  DIRECTORS 


The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Associated  Press,  meeting  in  New 


X  Associated  Press,  meeting  in  New 
York  Feb.  28,  prepared  a  list  of  ten 
nominations  for  directors  to  be  voted  on 
at  the  annual  A.P.  meeting  in  New 
York  April  24.  Five  of  the  ten  are  to 
be  elect^. 

The  five  directors  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pire  this  year  were  renominated.  Thev 
are  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review;  Frank  P.  Mac- 
Lennan,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Journal; 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  Frederick  1.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 

The  other  nominations  are:  George 
B.  Longan,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  A.P. ;  Charles  A. 
Stauffer,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic; 
L.  K.  Nicholson,  Netv  Orleans  Times- 


Picayune;  W.  J.  Pape,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  A.P.  second  vice- 
president,  and  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman. 

The  following  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  present: 

John  A.  Muehling,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union;  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler;  A.  L. 
Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&r  News;  James  M.  Thomson,  New 
Orleans  Item;  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and  Frank 
Hitchcock,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citisen. 

Kent  Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager, 
who  has  been  on  an  extended  business 
and  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  returning  to  New  York  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  Havana  this  week  and  in 
New  York  late  next  week. 


aforesaid  on  the  part  of  complainant, 
and  members  of  the  complainant  cor¬ 
poration  have  been  and  are  being  sim¬ 
ilarly  injured;  that  complainant  has 
also  been  further  prejudiced  and  is 
being  further  prejudiced  by  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  its  members  due  to  the 
fact  that  defendant  is  thus  able  to 
spread  and  disseminate  throughout  said 
territory  in  advance  of  dissemination  by 
said  members,  the  same  identical  news 
which  is  paid  for  by  said  members.” 

The  radio  station,  the  complaint  says, 
has  had  no  permission  from  member 
papers  to  broadcast  their  news,  and  al¬ 
though  demands  have  been  made  that  it 
stop  the  practice,  “defendant  has  uni¬ 
formly  refused  to  desist  from  said 
practice,  but  proposed  to  continue  with 
the  same  and,  in  fact,  does  intend  to 
continue  the  aforesaid  practice  and  will 
do  so  unless  restrained.” 

The  bill  of  complaint  asks  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  continuance  of 
the  practice,  and  also  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  pending  the  determination  of 
the  suit. 

Holton  Davenport,  Sioux  Falls  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Associated  Press,  and 
also  counsel  for  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader,  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  declared  that  “the  suit  is  in  no  sense 
an  attack  on  KSOO,  or  any  other  radio 
station.  The  Associated  Press,  of 
course,  has  no  objection  to  KSOO  or 
any  other  radio  station  broadcasting 
news,  but  does  object  to  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  the  news  which  the 
Associated  Press  gathers  at  tremendous 
expense. 

“The_  contention  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  that  if  a  radio  station  or  any 
other  agency  wants  to  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  disseminating  news  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Press  and 
members  of  the  Associated  Press,  that 
this  is  perfectly  all  right,  but  that  in 
so  doing  the  radio  station  should  gather 
its  own  news  at  its  own  expense. 

“The  radio  station  should  not  ap¬ 
propriate  the  news  which  the  Assor 
ciated  Press  and  its  members  have 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world  at  a 
cost  that  runs  up  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.” 

Joseph  Henken,  Sioux  Falls,  is  op¬ 
erator  of  station  KSOO,  and  through 
his  attorney,  Tom  Kirby,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that  Mr.  Henken  had  no  state¬ 
ment  to  make  regarding  the  action. 

Several  months  ago  this  radio  station 
also  followed  the  practice  of  reading 
over  the  air  the  syndicated  feature 
written  daily  by  Will  Rogers,  famous 
humorist.  The  Sioux  Falls  Daily 
Argus-Leader  protested  against  this 
practice,  which  was  discontinued  when 
the  McNaught  Syndicate  notified  Mr. 
Henken  that  the  Will  Rogers  feature 
is  copyrighted  and  that  its  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  radio  station  must  cease. 

Since  the  action  was  instituted  the 
radio  station  has  continued  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  but  the  announcer 
has  credited  other  news  gathering  agen¬ 
cies  than  the  Associated  Press  in  his 
reports. 
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PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  INAUGURATION 
SPURRED  BY  RADIO  PLANS 

Elaborate  Preparations  Made  to  Chronicle  Events  of 
March  4 — Press  Associations  Assign  Key  Men  to 
Direct  Staffs — 624  Press  Seats  In  Capital 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
(Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 


WASHINGTON.  March2— ThouRh 
inauguration  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  is  just  another  incident 
in  this  crowded  news  center,  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  newspapers  represented  by 
special  corresiwiidents  here  are  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  see  that  every  de¬ 
tail  worthy  of  recording  will  hum  over 
the  wires  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

Knowledge  that  radio  will  play  a 
large  part  in  the  inauguration  is  keying 
up  members  of  the  press  corps  here  to 
their  highest  notch  of  efficiency  and 
speed.  So  far  as  known,  this  inaugura¬ 
tion  will  be  the  first  one  to  see  special 
booths  built  into  the  Senate  chamber  to 
facilitate  broadcasting  of  the  ceremonies 
in  which  Vice-President  Garner  is  to 
take  his  oath  of  office.  Two  booths 
have  been  constructed,  one  in  each  of 
the  corners  of  the  chamber  which  face 
the  Vice-President's  dais. 

Officials  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  (Capitol  allotted  624  seats  for 
members  of  the  press  galleries.  Of 
these  312  were  designated  as  working 
press  seats.  There  were  not  sufficient 
seats  to  permit  giving  two  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  galleries,  so  the  Standing 
Committee  of  CorresiKtndents,  which 
had  charge  of  seat  distribution,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  give  two  to  each  member  who 
regularly  covers  the  Capitol. 

John  T.  Suter,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  secretary  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  performed  the  large  amount  of 
detail  work  connected  with  distribution 
of  the  tickets.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  who  assisted  him  are  John 
Snure,  Nnc  York  Herald  Tribune, 
chairman:  Warren  Wheaton,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Publie  Ledger:  Charles  O.  Gridley, 
Dem’er  Post;  and  Carlisle  Bargeron, 
IPashington  Herald. 

Because  of  the  limited  seating  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery  it  was 
necessary  to  place  a  drastic  limitation 
on  those  who  could  be  admitted  to  cover 
the  swearing  in  of  Vice-President 
Gamer.  There  are  only  85  seats  in  the 
gallery,  so  the  Standing  Committee  re¬ 
quest^  press  associations  to  limit  their 
staffs  to  two  men  and  individual  news¬ 
papers  to  one  man. 

Seating  space  in  the  grandstand  from 
which  President  Roosevelt  is  to  review 
the  parade  was  restricted  to  about  30 
men  who  regularly  cover  the  W'hite 
House.  About  60  seats  were  made 
available  for  the  press  in  the  court  of 
honor,  directly  across  the  street  from 
President's  reviewing  stand. 

special  inauguration  telephoto 
service  was  installed  here  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
giving  direct  wire  service  to  Boston, 
New  York,  Atlanta,  Cleveland.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

This  service,  which  resulted  in  can¬ 
cellation  of  plans  made  or  being  made 
by  the  large  picture  services  to  use 
planes  to  transport  photos,  was  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  morning  of  March  3, 
operating  continuously  until  Sunday 
morning.  It  was  expected  that  the 
usual  Sunday  hours  of  the  A.  T.  &  T. 
telephoto  circuits  would  be  observed 
(1  to  7:30  p.m.)  unless  some  special 
need  for  additional  service  arose. 

R.  K.  Gurley,  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  New 
York  plant  was  in  charge  of  operation 
of  the  service.  He  said  the  service  was 
available  for  any  commercial  user,  just 
as  the  regular  A.  T.  &  T.  service  out 
of  New  York  is  available.  Associated 
Press,  Acme,  and  International  were 
among  the  picture  services  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  special  service.  Or¬ 
dinarily  W^ashington  has  no  telephoto 
service  and  picture  service  must  resort 
to  planes  and  mail  to  distribute  their 
prints. 

.\11  the  picture  services  had  aug¬ 


mented  staffs  for  the  cxrcasion  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  jiermit  speedy 
development  of  plates  and  rapid  trans¬ 
mission  not  only  by  telephoto,  but  by 
mail  to  nearby  points. 

It  is  understood  that  several  nearby 
newspapers  chartered  planes  to  get 
photographs  of  the  ceremonies. 


Press  association  plans  for  covering 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  follow; 

The  Associated  Press  staff  of  50  in 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of 
Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  will  furnish  the  running  and 
side-light  stories  of  the  event.  With 
Edward  Duffy,  news  editor;  Francis 
M.  Stephenson,  who  has  traveled  with 
President-elect  Roosevelt  since  the  elec¬ 
tion  ;  Kirke  Simpson,  veteran  reporter 
in  the  capital ;  and  a  supplementary  bat¬ 
tery  of  rewrite  and  reportorial  talent, 
the  staff  planned  to  give  a  “play  by 
play”  account  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  morning  until  the  end 
of  the  inaugural  Ball.  Bess  Furman 
and  Sigrid  Arne,  women  reporters, 
were  to  cover  the  women’s  activities 
throughout  the  day. 

The  A. P.’s  telephone  and  wire  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  capital  make  it  possible  for 
reporters  at  strategic  points  to  give  to 
the  rewrite  and  lead  writers  in  the  bur¬ 
eau  a  progressive  story  of  the  event 
from  all  points  of  the  city. 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  will  go  to  Washington  to  take 
charge  of  the  U.P.  coverage. 

The  general  lead  will  be  written  by 
Raymond  Clapper,  VV’ashington  bureau 
chief.  Among  the  star  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  the  story  are  Frederick  A. 
Storm,  former  Albany  correspondent 
and  assigned  continuously  to  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  since  his  nomination;  Lyle  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  U.P.  Senate  staff,  who 
will  cover  the  inauguration  of  Vice- 
President  Garner;  Harry  Ferguson, 
feature  writer,  who  will  give  a  “color” 
interpretation  of  the  event ;  Miss  Ruby 
Black  and  Miss  Maxine  Davis,  who 
will  cover  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  and  Mrs. 
Garner’s  activities.  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
political  writer,  will  tell  of  the  new 
cabinet’s  activities.  Frederick  Othman 
will  describe  President  Hoover’s  de¬ 
parture  from  the  White  House. 

Elaborate  transmission  facilities  have 
been  provided.  These  include  special 
telephones  direct  into  the  Washington 
bureau  switchboard  from  the  Presi¬ 
dential  reviewing  stand  and  from  other 
parade  vantage  points.  One  of  these 
telephfMies  will  be  located  a  few  feet 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  9-11 — Columbia  Scholas¬ 
tic  Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

March  10 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

March  10-11  —  Illinois  Press 

.4ssn.,  meeting,  Springfield. 

March  15 — Associated  Dailies  of 
Florida,  meeting,  Tallahassee. 

March  17-18  —  Florida  Press 

Assn.,  meeting,  Avon  Park.  Fla. 

March  19-20- — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  .4ssn..  meeting, 
Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  Charlotte, 
^  .  Va. 


from  the  place  where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stands  to  witness  the  parade.  .4  special 
private  telegraph  wire  into  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  bureau  has  been  installed  in  the 
stands  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  close  to 
the  platform  on  which  Mr,  Roosevelt 
will  take  the  oath  of  office.  These  spe¬ 
cial  installations  will  reinforce  the  regu¬ 
lar  transmission  system. 

^  Barry  Faris,  editor  of  International 
News  Service  will  supervise  the  I.N.S. 
coverage. 

George  R.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  I.N.S. 
Washington  staff  will  write  the  main 
leads  and  cover  the  running  story. 

.Assisting  him  will  be  a  corps  of  staff 
reporters  from  the  Washington  and 
New  York  bureaus,  including  William 
K.  Hutchinson,  William  S.  Neal, 
George  E.  Durno,  Kingsbury  Smith, 
Edward  B.  Lockett,  Robert  S.  Thorn¬ 
burgh.  Stuart  Godwin,  .A.  T.  Newberry 
and  T.  N.  Sandifer  of  the  capital  staff, 
and  Dorothy  Ducas  and  Quentin  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  the  New  York  staff. 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  historian  and 
Hearst  columnist,  will  write  special 
stories  for  I.N.S. 

Direct  Morse  wires  from  the  inaugu¬ 
ral  stand  and  other  key  points  along  the 
scene  of  the  inaugural  parade  looped 
into  the  I.N.S.  Washington  office  will 
carry  Holmes’  stories  and  the  divi¬ 
sional  features  and  sidelights. 

Dorothy  Ducas.  will  accompany  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  to  Washington  and  supply  the 
inaugural  day  features  on  the  new  first 
lady  of  the  land.  Colorful  feature  stor¬ 
ies  on  the  Inaugural  Ball  in  the  evening, 
which  she  will  attend,  also  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Ducas. 

Other  features  will  be  carried  on 
I.N.S.  wires  by  Kingsbury  Smith  and 
Quentin  Reynolds  with  roving  assign¬ 
ments  along  the  line  of  parade  and  the 
scene  of  activities. 

Damon  Runyon  will  W'rite  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  “color”  stories  for  Universal 
Service.  George  Rothwell  Brown  will 
do  a  general  descriptive  story.  “Bugs” 
Baer  will  do  his  usual  comments  and 
side-lights  on  the  show.  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen  will  write  three  stories,  including 
the  final  session  of  the  “Lame  Ducks”; 
Dorothy  Roe  will  write  on  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  first  day  as  “first  lady,”  Edward 
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Roddaii,  who  has  accompanied  Mr. 
Roosevelt  since  his  nomination  will 
cover  his  speech  and  day;  William 
Flythe,  with  President  Hoover  as  White 
House  man  for  four  years,  will  tell 
of  his  last  day  and  departure. 

The  Universal  Service  Washington 
Staff,  of  which  Kenneth  Clark  is  chief 
and  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Herald 
will  assist  in  covering  every  angle  of 
the  story.  In  addition  Universal  will 
have  several  signed  stories  on  the  event 
by  United  .States  Senators  and  other 
notables. 


JOHN  H.  KELLY 


Editor  and  Publisher,  Sioux  City  I 
(la.)  Tribune,  Dies  Suddenly  I 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  I 
Sioux  City,  la.,  March  2 — John  H. 
Kelly,  48,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  } 
Sioux  City  Tribune,  died  early  today 
of  a  sudden  heart  attack.  i 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Sioux  City  in 
1885,  and  began  his  newspaiier  career 
as  a  carrier  boy  on  the  Tribune,  which 
was  founded  in  1880  by  his  father,  the 
late  John  C.  Kelly. 

After  attending  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
.Academy,  Mr.  Kelly  attended  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  where  he  was  track 
captain.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1908.  He  served  as  major  in 
the  World  War  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  O.R.C. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason. 

In  1932  he  was  awarded  the  annual 
Kiwanis  Club  distinguished  service 
medal.  Reservations  for  plane  trans- 
Iiortation  to  Washington  for  the  Presi¬ 
dential  inauguration  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Kelly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
inaugural  committee  from  Iowa. 


MAGEE  MELLETT  LECTURER 


Oklahoma  City  Editor  Will  Speak 
At  University  of  Colorado 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boulder,  Colo..  March  1 — Carl  C. 
Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Xavt, 
will  give  the  fourth  annual  Don  R. 
Mellett  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  its  fifth  .Annual  Newspaper 
Week,  May  5-6,  Prof.  Ralph  L 
Crosman,  head  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  announced  today.  Mr.  Magee 
achieved  national  renown  ten  years  ago 
in  his  fight  against  political  corruption 
and  for  freedom  of  the  press  in  New 
Mexico,  and  for  his  aid  in  uncovering 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  chairman 
of  the  Mellett  Fund  Committee,  which 
was  instituted  in  1929  to  iierpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  crusading  editor  of  the 
Canton  (O. )  Daily  Netts  who  was 
murdered  in  1926,  gave  the  lecture  in 
1932.  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editoi 
&  Publisher,  and  H.  B.  Rathbone, 
chairman,  department  of  journalism. 
New  York  University,  approved  the  re¬ 
quest  that  Coloradt)  have  the  lecture 
this  year. 

POTTSTOWN  DAILIES  MERGED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishm) 

PoTTSTOWN,  Pa.,  March  2 — William 
M.  Hiester,  24-year-old  publisher  of 
the  Pottstozen  Mercury,  today  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  Poltstov.% 
News,  46-year-old  morning  daily.  Mr. 
Hiester  established  the  Mercury,  an 
evening  paper,  17  months  ago.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  merger  of  the  two 
papers  was  to  be  njade  ^larch  4.  The 
combined  issue  will  start  March  6,  under 
the  name  Pottstown  Mercury  and  News. 
Shandy  Hill  will  continue  as  general 
manager,  and  Paul  L.  Diefenderfer  as 
editor. 


DENBY  ART  DIRECTOR 

G.  H.  Denby,  Chicago  Daily  Nru-r 
picture  editor,  has  been  appointed  dij^ 
tor  of  the  art  department.  He  joined 
the  News  about  a  year  ago,  after  having 
been  assistant  sports  editor,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner. 

COVERING  JAP  INVASION 

Reginald  Sweetland  and  ?' 

Wood,  Chicago  Daily  News  correspond¬ 
ents  are  moving  up  to  the  front  to  cover 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  armies 
spectively  in  connection  with  the  latters 
invasion  of  the  Jehol  province. 
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CAPITAL  CORPS  HOPES  FOR  “NEW  DEAL” 

New  President  Popular  With  Press  Acquaintances — Likes  Mental  Battle  With  Reporters  and 
Will  Permit  Oral  Questions — His  Three  Secretaries  All  Former  Newspaper  Men 
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Washington,  Mar.  2 — Franker 
and  more  pleasant  relations  with 
the  press  which,  if  they  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  complete  new  deal  at  least  will 
serve  to  eliminate  marked  cards  from 
the  deck  and  substitute  a  king  or  two, 
and  perhaps  an  ace,  are  in  prospect 
with  the  coming  into  the  Presidency  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  correspondents  here. 

The  marked  cards  which  it  is  felt 
the  "new  deal”  will  eliminate  have  been 
found  in  the  past  to  bear  on  their  faces 
such  legends  as  “No  Conference  Today" 
and  "You  Should  Print  Only  Author¬ 
ized  Statements.” 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  4(K)  corre¬ 
spondents  here  are  unfamiliar  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  press,  but  those  who  covered 
the  Navy  Department  during  the  World 
War  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  who  have  covered 
him  at  Albany  and  during  and  after 
the  campaign,  feel  that  press  relations 
will  be  far  more  harmonious  with  him. 

In  fairness  to  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  press,  however,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  the  new  deal  in  press  relations  is 
hoped  for  rather  than  actually  expected 
by  the  correspondents. 

It  is  hoped  for  because  it  is  known 
that  throughout  his  public  career  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  maintained  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  relations  with  newspapermen  and 
women  who  have  reported  activities 
with  which  he  has  been  connected,  and 
it  is  hoped  for  because  it  is  known  that 
he  has  the  jiersonal  friendship  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  man  or  woman  assigned  to 
his  "beat.” 

'  It  is  not  confidently  exjiected  because 
it  is  known  that  the  new  President  is 
addicted  to  the  practice  made  famous 
by  his  illustrious  cousin.  Theodore,  of 
sending  out  carefully  prepared  “trial 
balloons,”  then  awaiting  public  reaction 
to  see  which  way  the  balloons  are 
watted  before  he  admits  for  the  record 
that  they  are  his. 

There  also  is  some  skepticism  because 
of  his  attempts  at  .Albany  to  restrain 
correspondents  from  writing  speculative 
stories  and  particularly  his  open  threat 
to  invoke  the  magisterial  authority  of 
the  Governor  againiA  corresixmdents 
who  speculated  on  the  Walker  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  public  hearing  at  .Albany. 

.All  in  all,  however,  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
going  to  attempt  a  new  deal  for  the 
press  and  that  it  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  correspondents  here. 
It  is  believed  that  he  will  hold  his  press 
conferences  regularly  twice  a  week  and 
not  only  when  the  spirit  moves. 

.Another  innovation  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  will  try  is  that  of  the  oral 
conference  at  which  he  will  permit  the 
correspondents  to  fire  away  at  random. 
The  present  practice  is  to  submit  writ¬ 
ten  questions  in  advance  so  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  look  them  over  before  the  con¬ 
ference  begins.  During  the  past  few 
years,  however,  correspondents  have  vir¬ 
tually  ceased  submitting  questions  be¬ 
cause  usually  they  are  wholly  ignored. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  definitely 
informed  that  oral  conferences  will  be 
tried  as  a  starter  with  only  those  re¬ 
porters  admitted  who  can  qualify  as 
members  of  the  press  galleries  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Whether  they  can  be  continued. 
It  was  said,  will  depend  on  the  press. 

In  other  words,  according  to  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  informant.  President 
Roosevelt  will  try  to  meet  the  corps  of 
correspondents  on  the  same  footing  as 
Aik  correspondents  at 

All»ny,  giving  them  “off  the  record” 
Mckground  information  and  relying  on 
th«r  integrity  and  discretion. 

Direct  questioning  of  Presidents  was 
stopp^  by  Warren  Harding  during  the 
I  ^shington  Arms  Conference  when  he 
almost  precipitated  a  diplomatic  inci- 
oent.  Under  rapid-fire  questioning  at  a 
newspaper  conference,  Mr.  Harding 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &.  Publisher 


misconstrued  the  Four-Power  Pacific 
Pact  as  it  related  to  the  protection  of 
Japan.  Other  powers  protested  that  the 
White  House  interpretation  was  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  they  had  agreed  upon. 
The  chairman  of  the  arms  conference, 
then  Secretary  of  State  Charles  E. 


delights  in  matching  his  wits  against 
those  of  the  newspaper  reporters,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  he  is  greatly 
outnumbered. 

He  is  delightfully  informal  at  most  of 
his  conferences,  knows  most  of  the 
“boys”  by  their  first  names  and  appar- 


M.  H.  McIntyre 


Louis  How’e 


Stephen  Early 


O.  S.  Warden 


H.  L.  ICKES 


Henry  Wallace 


Hughes,  rushed  frantically  to  the  White 
House  and  iiersuaded  Mr.  Harding  to 
issue  an  official  correction. 

.At  the  next  press  conference,  Mr. 
Harding  announced  that  all  questions 
must  be  submitted  in  writing.  Mr. 
Coolidge  continued  this.  But  when  he 
ignored  a  written  question  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  available  for  a  third  term, 
this  circumstance  was  rejiorted  with 
some  prominence.  Immediately  Mr. 
Coolidge  ruled  that  his  refusal  to  answer 
a  written  question  must  not  be  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

Mr.  Hoover  followed  the  same  re¬ 
strictions  but  added  a  requirement  that 
questions  must  be  submitted  24  hours  in 
advance.  He  seldom  referred  to  them 
in  his  conferences  but  instead  issued 
prepared  statements  on  matters  upper¬ 
most  in  his  mind.  Of  late  he  has  held 
but  few  of  the  scheduled  semi-weekly 
conferences. 

The  new  President  realizes  that  mo.st 
newspaper  reporters  can  be  trusted  and 
he  always  has  worked  on  that  theory, 
it  was  said.  He  realizes,  also,  that 
there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  “chiselers” 
who  refuse  to  respect  rules  set  up  by  the 
majority  and  rigidly  observed  by  them. 
It  will  be  the  purpo.se  of  the  President’s 
aides  to  see  that  violators  of  the  rules  do 
not  come  back  to  further  conferences. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Navy  here  during  the 
World  War  he  always  was  accessible 
to  newspapermen  and  treated  them  fairly 
and  courteously.  A  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  here  remember  him  from  their 
experience  here  during  the  war,  though 
they  have  not  come  in  contact  with  him 
since. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  with  the  press,  and  it 
is  believed  he  learned  to  enjoy  those 
conferences.  Correspondents  who  have 
been  with  him  recently  reixirt  that  he 
ajiparently  looks  on  his  press  confer¬ 
ences  as  mental  sparring  matches  and 


ently  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  their 
personal  activities.  He  invariably  twits 
some  member  of  the  press  about  the 
previous  night’s  activities,  particularly 
if  the  member’s  appearance  indicates  he 
may  have  had  a  little  too  much  fun. 

Correspondents  say  Mr.  Roosevelt 
really  is  very  adept  at  parrying  ques¬ 
tions  and  seems  to  take  as  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  this  sport  as  a  fencer  would  in 
parrying  blows  of  a  clever  opponent. 
In  this  very  adeptness,  however,  lies  one 
of  the  reasons  for  caution  in  becoming 
overenthusiastic  over  the  prospective 
new  deal,  for  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to 
tell  nothing  it  is  impossible  to  break 
through  his  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  valuable 
background  information  and  when  he 
has  something  to  tell  he  explains  it  in 
a  remarkably  clear  manner.  .A  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  his  really  remarkable 
ability  to  cut  through  technicalities  and 
explain  difficult  subjects  so  they  cannot 
be  misunderstood  was  his  explanation 
to  the  press  of  his  proposed  Tennessee 
Valley  development. 

This  was  a  proposal  revolutionary  in 
nature,  something  never  before  thought 
of  in  this  country,  and  something  sure 
to  be  attacked.  Correspondents  who 
listened  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  carefully  un¬ 
fold  the  details  of  that  plan  at  Warm 
Springs  were  amazed  at  the  easy  and 
lucid  manner  in  which  it  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
realizes  the  extreme  value  to  him  of 
newspaper  publicity  and  that  he  knows 
how  to  use  such  publicity.  He  knows  it 
is  far  better  to  have  the  newspapers 
with  him,  or  at  least  friendly,  than 
against  him  and  he  can  be  expected  to 
exert  every  effort  to  gain  and  hold 
newspaper  support  during  his  admin¬ 
istration. 

.An  illustration  of  this  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  newspapermen  to  his 


secretariat,  Louis  M.  Howe,  Marvin  H. 
McIntyre  and  Stephen  T.  Early.  All 
three  of  these  men  are  experienced  in 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  They  know  the 
newspaper  process  and  know  Washington 
through  years  of  very  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it.  They  are  personally  well 
known  to  most  of  the  newspaper  men, 
know  their  needs,  their  wants,  and  their 
psychology, — and  most  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  men  regard  them  as  their 
close  friends  and  like  them. 

Howe  met  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  .Albany, 
when  Howe  was  Albany  correspondent 
for  a  New  York  City  paper.  When 
Roosevelt  came  to  Washington  during 
the  World  War  to  be  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Howe  came  along  as 
his  secretary.  They  were  frank  and  in 
the  open  with  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  who  came  to  know  them  well 
and  pleasantly. 

McIntyre  was  with  the  Washington 
Times  for  about  ten  years  before  the 
World  War.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Navy  Department  representing  a  movie 
concern  and  cemented  a  firm  friendship 
with  Roosevelt.  Just  about  every  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Washington  knows  “Mac” 
well  and  familiarly  and  likes  him. 

“Steve”  Early  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Washington  about  20  years 
ago  with  the  United  Press.  Later  he 
joined  the  Associated  Press  and  covered 
the  Navy  Department  during  the  war 
period.  It  was  there,  also,  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Roosevelt. 

All  three  of  these  men  who  will  be 
secretaries  to  the  new  President  are 
“easy  to  get  along  with”  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  Washington  newspaper 
men  to  be  extremely  helpful  to  them. 
They  will  not  be  awed  by  the  incoming 
President,  but  will  actually  be  his  ad¬ 
visers,  particularly  on  press  matters. 

As  to  the  members  of  the  Roosevelt 
cabinet,  only  Senators  Cordell  Hull  and 
Claude  A.  Swanson  are  at  all  known 
to  Washington  newspapermen.  They 
are  pleasantly  regarded  by  the  news 
writers  but  neither  has  ever  been  known 
to  produce  anything  like  news  “and 
pass  it  out.”  The  news  has  been  “dug 
up”  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
these  two  Senators  whenever  they 
have  figured  in  it.  Senator  Swanson 
of  Virginia  particularly  has  been  in 
Washington  about  25  years  but  the 
correspondents  for  Virginia  newspapers 
have  never  been  able  to  get  any  news 
from  him.  The  Virginia  Senator  has 
always  been  extremely  affable  and 
kindly,  however,  always  willing  to  see 
newspapermen,  but  has  never  got  around 
to  giving  out  a  story. 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  new  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  not  a  familiar  Washing¬ 
ton  figure,  but  his  early  experience  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  Neu’S  as  well  as  his 
political  philosophy  is  expected  to  dis¬ 
pose  him  favorably  toward  more  liberal 
relations  with  newspapers  than  have 
prevailed  under  some  of  his  predecessors. 

He  covered  the  1896  campaign  for  the 
Daily  News.  After  his  graduation 
from  college,  Mr.  Ickes  wrote  politics 
for  the  old  Chicago  Record  and  later 
he  wrote  sports  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  old  Chicago  Chronicle. 

O.  S.  Warden,  general  manager  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  and  Leader,  is 
generally  mentioned  as  the  successor  to 
the  Senate  seat  vacated  by  the  late 
Thomas  J.  Walsh. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  making  any  particular 
attempt  to  recognize  the  press  by  ap¬ 
pointing  such  men  as  Robert  W. 
Bingham,  publisher  of  the  Louisinlle 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Henry 
Wallace,  farm  paper  publisher  of  Iowa, 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  rather,  that  he  appointed  them 
because  he  felt  them  well  fitted  for  their 
posts,  though  the  fact  that  they  are 
publishers  probably  was  not  overlooked. 
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REICH  GIVES  WARNING 
TO  FOREIGN  WRITERS 

Newspapers  in  Germany  Are  Com¬ 
pletely  Gacffed  as  Chancellor 
Hitler  Abolishes  Consti¬ 
tutional  Rights 


A  dictatorial  regime  similar  to  that 
in  Fascist  Italy,  with  newspapers  com¬ 
pletely  gagged  under  threat  of  stern 
punishment,  and  foreign  correspondents 
warned  against  disseminating  “false” 
news,  was  put  into  effect  by  Adolph 
Hitler,  chancellor  of  Germany^  this 
week.  Constitutional  liberties  were 
abolished,  including  a  free  press,  the 
right  to  assemble,  and  the  privacy  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  communications. 

John  Elliott,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent,  characterized  the 
newspaper  situation  thus: 

“While  the  Communist  newspapers  of 
Prussia  were  banned  for  four  weeks, 
the  130  Social-Democratic  organs  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  state  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  publishing  for  a  fortnight. 
The  opposition  press  in  Germany  now 
is  muzzled  virtually  completely,  since 
the  bourgeois-liberal  newspapers  are  too 
cowed  to  print  criticism  of  the  National- 
Socialist  (Fascist)  rulers  of  the  land, 
or  even  to  offer  their  readers  any  ver¬ 
sion  of  news  stories  other  than  that 
handed  out  by  the  authorities.  The 
action  taken  against  the  Socialist  and 
Communist  press  in  Prussia  today  is 
the  first  time  that  wholesale  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  a  party  press  has  been  attempted 
in  the  Reich.” 

On  Feb.  28  a  high  government  official 
received  the  foreign  correspondents  and 
lectured  them  like  a  Prussian  drill- 
sergeant  because,  he  said,  they  had  been 
disseminating  “malicious”  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  of  the  Hitler  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“We  can’t  stand  for  that,”  said  this 
authoritative  government  spokesman, 
who  added,  wiffi  an  air  of  finality,  “the 
parliamentary  democratic  time  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  passed.” 

“Don’t  fool  yourselves,”  he  warned 
the  representatives  of  the  world  press. 
“This  government  cannot  be  done  away 
with,  but  will  remain  in  office  a  long 
time.  In  half  a  year  you  will  all  see 
what  Adolf  Hitler  will  have  done  for 
the  world  in  warding  off  Communism. 
No  more  Communist  newspapers  will 
be  allowed  in  this  country.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  joking  on  this  subject.” 


EKINS  WARNED  BY  JAPAN 


United  Press  Correspondent  on  Jehol 

“Front”  Told  of  Great  Danger 

Herbert  R.  Ekins,  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  stationed  with  Chinese 
troops  at  the  “front”  in  the  Jehol 
province  of  (Thina,  was  informally 
warned  by  the  Japanese  war  depart¬ 
ment  this  week  to  withdraw  from  the 
fighting  sector.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  correspondent  was  endangered 
by  impending  aerial  attacks. 

Mr.  Ekins  reached  the  area  recently 
after  an  adventurous  journey  by  car 
and  pony.  With  a  Chinese  guide  the 
correspondent  started  out  from  Shang¬ 
hai  in  an  old  Ford,  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  because  of  impassable  roads. 
He  proceeded  on  pony-back.  He  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  aerial  attack  on 
Yehpeishou,  and  is  now  stationed  with 
Chinese  troops  near  Chinteh-fu,  capital 
of  the  Jehol  province. 

He  earned  distinction  last  year  in 
covering  the  Japanese  attack  on  Shang¬ 
hai.  He  has  b^n  with  the  U.P.  since 
1924. 


TRUCK  CONTRACT  CHANGED 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  United  States  Truck¬ 
ing  Company  this  week  to  provide  the 
trucks  used  for  distribution  of  the 
paper.  The  contract,  which  went  into 
effect  Feb.  27,  is  of  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion.  Formerly  the  Post  used  Inter- 
t>orough  News  Company  trucks.  The 
Post’s  own  drivers  will  operate  the 
U.  S.  company’s  trucks.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  use  of  a  sliding  number  of 
trucks,  C.  C  Lane,  business  manager, 
told  EDrroK  &  Publisher. 


HANDBILL  BAN  UPHELD 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
San  Franosco,  Feb.  28 — South  San 
Francisco’s  ordinance  barring  freely  dis¬ 
tributed  circulars  was  upheld  yesterday 
when  a  federal  court  dismissed  an  order 
obtained  last  April  by  the  Scut  Fran¬ 
cisco  Shopping  News  restraining  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  suburb’s  anti-litter 
ordinance. 


ZBYSZKO  WINS  $25,000 
SUIT  AGAII^T  DAILY 

Wrestler  Based  Action  On  Use  of 

His  Photo  With  That  of  Gorilla 
In  N.  Y.  American 
Feature 

Stanislaus  Zbyszko,  former  world’s 
champion  heavyweight  wrestler,  was 
awarded  $25,000  libel  damages  against 
the  New  York  American  in  a  jury 
verdict  returned  Feb.  23  in  Manhattan 
Supreme  Court. 

The  case  was  based  on  a  double-truck 
feature  in  the  magazine  section  of  the 
American  for  March  31,  1929,  which 
bore  the  streamer  headline  “How  Sci¬ 
ence  Proves  Its  Theory  of  Evolution.” 
On  one  page  was  the  photograph  of  a 
huge  gorilla  and  on  the  other  a  picture 
of  Zbyszko  in  a  wrestling  pose.  Under¬ 
neath  this  photo  was  the  caption : 
“Stanislaus  Zbyszko,  the  wrestler,  not 
fundamentally  different  from  the 
gorilla  in  physique.” 

His  attorneys  asserted  that  although 
his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  text 
of  the  article  it  referred  to  him  by 
inference.  They  also  charged  that  the 
article  tended  to  present  Zbyszko  as 
the  “missing  link”  and  “the  next  thing 
to  a  gorilla  scientists  have  been  looking 
for.”  As  a  result  of  the  publication, 
his  wife,  when  angry,  and  sports  fans 
witnessing  his  matches,  called  him  a 
gorilla,  the  plaintiff’s  lawyers  contended. 
"They  show’ed  that  Zbyszko  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 

C.  C.  Smith,  attorney  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sought  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  malice  in  the  publication,  that  the 
article  was  purely  scientific,  and  did  not 
mention  the  wrestler’s  name.  The  cap¬ 
tion,  instead  of  linking  Zbyszko  with  a 
gorilla,  meant  only  that  he  was  as 
strong  as  a  gorilla. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays  and  Oscar 
Stabiner  were  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff. 


GAG  LAW  DRAFTED 


Injunction  Without  Previous  Action 
Is  Proposed  in  Canada 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  March  1 — An  injunction 
without  any  previous  court  action  being 
inscribed  will  be  available  to  persons 
deeming  themselves  injured  or  slandered 
by  newspaper  attacks,  providing  an 
amendment  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro¬ 
cedure  respecting  defamatory  libel  is 
adopted  by  the  legislature. 

The  amendment  in  question,  proposed 
by  Premier  Taschereau,  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  judge  may  grant  an  injunction, 
without  any  previous  court  action  hav¬ 
ing  been  entered,  “whenever  any  news¬ 
paper,  publication,  pamphlet  or  any 
printed  matter  whatsoever  publishes, 
continuously  or  repeatedly,  or  when¬ 
ever  anyone  distributes,  writings  or 
articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  constitute  an  infringement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada  respecting  defamatory  libel.” 

The  injunction  will  not  necessarily 
discontinue  publication  of  a  paper  but 
will  restrain  it  from  “continuance  or 
commission  of  any  act  or  operation 
complained  of  whether  for  limited  period 
or  perpetually.” 

FIGHTS  CHAIN  SELLING 

The  Houston  Chronicle  recently 
printed  a  series  on  the  evils  of  endless 
chain  selling  schemes.  One  article  said 
in  part:  “Operators  of  these  schemes 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  From  two 
to  half  a  dozen  a  day  still  apply  to  the 
Chronicle  to  print  their  advertisements 
under  the  guise  of  help  wanted.  TTiese 
advertisements  are  being  turned  down 
without  exception.” 


BARTER  PLAN  HEARD. 
BY  BUCKEYE  PRESS 

Ralph  Mulligan  Urges  Space  Trad« 

With  National  Advertisers _ 

Dale  Wolf  Elected 
President 


Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  and 
Times,  who  is  expected  to  be  named  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  as  the  next  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  An 
attorney  by  profession,  he  acquired  the 
Louisville  dailies  in  1918.  He  has  been 
active  in  politics  many  years. 

STEPHENSON  ELECTED 
TRANSCRIPT  HEAD 


Old  Family  Control  of  Boston  Daily 
Continued — Mandell,  Becoming 
Chairman  of  Board  Keeps 
Editorial  Helm 


Continuing  the  family  control  which 
started  in  1830,  the  Boston  Transcript 
Company  has  elected  George  E. 
Stejffienson  president  in  succession  to 
George  S*  Mandell.  Mr.  Mandell,  who 
has  been  with  the  Transcript  since  1889 
and  has  held  the  office  of  president  since 
1920,  becomes  chairman  of  the  board 
and  will  maintain  his  usual  connection 
with  the  editorial  management  of  the 
paper. 

The  new  president,  like  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
founder. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  been  active  in  the 
editorial  and  business  departments  of 
the  Transcript  since  1913. 

MEDAL  AWARDED  VILLARD 


A  barter  plan  of  advertising  under 
which  a  manufacturer  would  pay  for 
advertising  in  weekly  newspapers  witfc 
merchandise,  which,  in  turn,  would  U 
consigned  to  a  local  store  by  the  editor 
to  be  sold,  was  laid  before  the  Buckeye 
Press  Association  at  its  annual  mett- 
ing  in  Columbus  Feb.  24-25,  by  Ralph 
R.  Mulligan,  publishers’  representati^, 
New  York.  Mr.  Mulligan  said  the 
plan  might  be  worked  out  very  sucess-  | 
fully  in  connection  with  merchandise  * 
that  is  not  already  sold  in  the  community 
or  with  a  manufactuer  who  had  not 
previously  done  any  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  editors  expressed  the 
fear  that  such  an  arrangement  might 
arouse  ill  feeling  upon  the  part  of  other 
merchants  in  the  community  and 
another  said  that  his  business  had  been 
reduced  by  the  barter  plan  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
raise  money  with  which  to  pay  his  ink 
and  paper  bills. 

Dale  Wolf,  publisher  of  the  Norwood 
Enterprise,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  R.  M.  White  of  the  Millersbwg 
Farmer-Hub.  Other  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows :  Vice-president, 
James  G.  May,  New  Concord  Enter¬ 
prise;  executive  secretary,  L.  E.  Boise!, 
Cuyahoga  Falls  News;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Harold  Schellinger,  Ohio  State 
University;  treasurer,  Leionard  Insley, 
Honors  in  the  newspaper  exhibitiw 
were  won  by  the  Archbold  Buckeye. 
Mt.  Gilead  Sentinel,  Oxford  Press  and 
Medina  County  Gazette.  The  IVelling- 
ton  Enterprise  was  awarded  first  hon¬ 
ors  for  greatest  community  service. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  news¬ 
paper  exposition.  A  resolution  adopted 
opposed  a  proposed  sales  tax.  Among 
the  speakers  were  G.  V.  Sheridan,  ex-  I 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  (Council 
of  Retail  Merchants ;  J.  C.  Yocum,  Ohio 
State  University ;  Paul  G.  Mohler, 
Berea  News;  O.  R.  Taylor,  Archbold 
Buckeye:  Gardner  Townsley,  Leharm 
Star;  A.  K.  Chenoweth,  Madison 
County  Press,  London;  Granville  Bar- 
rere,  Hillsboro  News-Herald,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Knight,  secretary,  Ohio  Newspaper 
-Association. 

INTERIM  REPORTS  APPROVED 


N.  Y.  Evening  Post  Alumni  Honor 
Former  Editor  and  Publisher 

At  the  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York  Eveni^  Post  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  this  city  this  week,  the  an¬ 
nual  award,  a  gold  medal,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  for 
many  years  editor  and  principal  owner 
of  the  Post,  for  valiant  and  independent 
stand  upon  many  public  matters.  Mr. 
Villard  recently  retired  from  the  active 
management  of  The  Nation. 

The  medal  was  inscribed :  “For 
courageous  and  distinguished  public 
service  in  journalism.”  The  presenta¬ 
tion  address  was  made  by  John  Palmer 
Gavit,  president  of  the  alumni  associa¬ 
tion. 


NEA  STAFF  CHANGES 

John  M.  Gleissner,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  NEA  Service  at  Cleveland. 
Robert  Beard,  of  the  NEA  Cleveland 
staff  and  formerly  of  the  Indianpolis 
Times,  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  of  NEA  to  replace  Max 
Buckingham,  who  returns  to  the  United 
Press.  NEA  Service  is  issuing  three 
new  series  of  features.  One  includes  a 
daily  single  column  sketch  and  short 
hint  on  modern  home  decorating.  An¬ 
other  is  an  illustrated  feature  on  the 
preparation  and  service  of  food.  The 
third  is  a  series  of  short  reminders  and 
aids  on  the  new  income  tax.  These  are 
illustrated  with  humorous  one-column 
sketches. 


A.B.C.  Member*  Adopt  Retolutio* 
Favoring  Optional  Statement* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  ft  Publuhb) 

Chicago,  March  2 — Approximately 
70  per  cent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  members  voting  on  op¬ 
tional  interim  publishers’  statements 
were  in  favor  of  the  plan  as  set  forth 
in  the  board  of  directors’  resolutions 
adopted  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  late  today  by  O.  C.  Ham, 
managing  director  of  the  bureau. 

Although  the  polls  closed  at  midnight, 
Feb.  28,  the  bureau  was  waiting  for  any 
late  ballots  from  the  west  coast.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  membership 
voted  on  the  proposition. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  interim  re  . 
port  resolution  as  a  part  of  the  bureaus  * 
regulations,  the  provision  will  becow 
effective  for  newspapers  with  w 
quarter  beginning  April  1  next  and  fw 
magazines  on  July  1,  1933.  Under  w 
optional  terms  of  the  resolutions,  if  * 
publisher  chooses  to  furnish 
statements  he  will  use  trie  standard 
form  approved  by  the  bureau  and  will 
file  such  statements  for  release  to  me®' 
bers,  Mr.  Ham  pointed  out. 

The  interim  statement  plan  does  not 
apply  to  the  business  paper  division. 

DAILY  BUYS  OXYGEN  TENT 

The  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Daily 
Porter  has  just  concluded  a  successnu 
campaign  to  raise  $300  for  purchase  m  i 
an  oxygen  tent  for  use  in  that  eju- 
The  death  of  a  business  man,  whose  ute 
might  have  been  saved,  physicians  saw 
if  a  tent  had  been  available,  motivateo 
the  campaign. 
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in  Chicago— the  Day  Book,  of  which  it. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  the  editor.  E.  \V.  be  willing  to  bet  even  money  that  a 

.......  wishy-washy  conciliatory  course  by  your 

took  up  this  experiment  when  he  was  editor  and  yourself  will  land  you  on  the 
getting  old.  He  wanted  to  show  the  rocks. 


On  the  other  hand  I  would 


‘OFFICIAL’  SCRIPPS  BIOGRAPHY  PUBLISHED 

N.  D.  Cochran’s  Book  Replete  in  Sayings  of  Famous  Newspaper  Publisher — “E.  W.”  Felt  Re¬ 
organization  of  United  Press  Was  His  Greatest  Service 

WE  should  be  grateful  for  Neglev  Rv  JOHN  W  PERRY  thought  that  can  possibly  be  given 

D.  Cochran’s  “E.  W.  Scripps,”  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  t.  ir  u  .u  .  r.  ^  m  ^  common  man  and  at 

.ihlished  this  week,  because  E.  W.  him-  nation,  he  felt,  was  to  make  it  impos-  half-brothers  Detroit  News,  the  strug-  the  same  time  he  was  regarded  by  Lin- 

«1f  through  his  letters  and  disquisi-  s'ble  for  a  competing  service  to  “sup-  gles  and  success  of  the  Cleveland  Penny  coin  Steffens  as  “one  of  the  two  or 

finns  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  material.  P^ess  the  truth  or  successfully  dissem-  Press,  the  father  of  the  Scnpps-How-  three  great  men  of  my  day.”  Scripps 
A^’what  E  W  Scripps  has  to  sav  '"ate  falsehood.”  “I  feel  no  small  sense  ard  newspapers,  and  the  contacts  he  himself  would  have  liked  an  outspoken 

newspaper  work  is  cogent  and  of  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  results  had  with  his  beloved  sister  Ellen,  and  biography ;  he  himself  tried  so  hard  all 

inspirational  to  newspapermen.  _  ^9*^^  F.  Paine,  the  develop  Press  his  life  to  tell  the  truth  about  what  he 

Mr  C^hran,  we  are  told,  had  access  ^  4  editor  for  many  years,  are  well  known, 

to  mterial  in  the  Scripps’  estate  that  •  ^  Slowly  and  surely,  with  the  spreading 

tad  never  been  tapped  before  by  biog-  to  Cincinnati,  St.  I^uis 

raiJiers  Furthermore  the  book  has  remarkable  views 

checked  for  accuracy  by  Robert  ??  newspaper  management  emerged. 

P  Scripps  and  other  members  of  the  During  his  many  years  at  Miramar 

S^pps  family,  and  by  Roy  W.  How-  they  were  often  reiterated.  The  amaz¬ 
ed  wd  others  of  the  Scripps-Howard  li  thing  about  them  is  that  they  had 

oreanization.  The  book,  then,  is  an  ■■  IHl  so  many  facets,  and  were  stated  bluntly 

“Jicial”  biography,  with  all  the  advan-  and  pithily.  He  was  more  passionate 

ta£es  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  work.  ^1^.  espousal  of  editorial  policy  than 

E  W  Scripps  has  been  dead  nearly  anything  else  perhaps,  but  the  clear  per- 

sevoi  years,  and  his  journalistic  aims  ^nSh,'  :  ceptions  he  had  of  the  business  side 

and  achievements  are  bound  to  come  in  newspaj^r  management  were  equally 

for  increasingly  sharp  dissection  and  inspired.  He  had  no  love  for  a  iveak 

discussion.  The  organization  he  built  newspaper  either  from  the  editorial  or 

is  strong  and  healthy,  testifying  to  his  business  angle;  he  did  not  seem  to  care 

long-range  and  penetrating  view.  I^rticularly  whether  the  paper  was 

UnUke  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Scripps  believed  doing  a  big  business,  as  long  as  it  was 

in  a  democratic  management  of  his  prop-  healthy  and  growing, 

erties,  and  there  is  no  dead  hand  ruling  ,  Some  of  the  comments  are  partic- 

the  destinies  of  the  Scripps-Howard  IHBBHHBBHBI^HBJ  applicable  to  this  day  of  retard^ 

newspapers  today.  In  Mr,  Cochran’s  business  and  lowered  morale.  Once  the  tion  ot  the  bcnpps-Howard  News- 

biography  you  get  a  glimpse  of  Scripps’  E.  W.  Scripps  in  his  later  years  Seattle  Star  got  in  a  jam,  and  the_  pub-  papers. 

mind,  a  mind  curiously  idealistic  and  photographed  at  Miramar,  lr.*^f**  Scripps  complaining.  \\  hat  the  book  lacks  is  appreciative 

practical,  which  had  the  foresight  to  his  California  ranch.  To  Scripps  said :  understanding.  E.  W.  Scripps  emerges 

preserve  his  properties  after  he  was  out  There  is  nothinp  for  you  to  do  but  from  this  work  half  a  ghost.  What- 

of  the  running,  something  that  Pulitzer,  of  my  efforts,”  he  wrote  in  his  auto-  ge‘‘„^re''cou®raKeou?  and  al^rS* “ive^tha^ 
with  all  his  planning,  could  not  accom-  biographical  notes.  he  ever  was  before,  and  fight  it  out.  I  *hat. 

plish.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  be**®'?  ^  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  is  the  pub- 

And  you  get  voluminous  first-hand  famous  “adless”  newspaper  experiment  iditor^nutfhe  stir  where  vou^wSit 

statements  of  the  Scripps  credo  which  in  Chicago — the  Day  Book,  of  which  it.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  I  would 

brought  him  his  fortune,  built  up  his  Mr.  Cochran  was  the  editor.  E.  \V.  be  willing  to  bet  even  money  that  a  ASKS  RADIO  INVESTIGATION 

organization,  and  which  was  the  basis  took  up  this  ^periment  when  he  was  ^dimrTnd  yoSS  w\u'lan®d  Rep.  McFadden  Introduce.  Measure 

for  the  future  plans  of  his  newspaper  getting  old.  He  wanted  to  show  “the  rocks.  P  ^  ^***“*^* 

business.  The  vigor  and  saltiness  of  the  young  upstarts  of  the  Scripps  concern  £  \V,  Scripps  actually  foresaw  manv  .  w  ^  •»*» 

man  himself  and  his  simple,  homely  that  I  cannot  only  be  entirely  inde-  of  the  problems  that  have  become  acute  •  ^  resolution  proposing  a  congres- 
and  human  view  on  newspapers  come  to  pendent  of  them,  but  that  I  can  do  a  in  these  days.  As  a  champion  of  organ-  sional  investigation  of  the  earnings  and 

life  in  his  disquisitions,  letters  and  better  stroke  of  business  than  any  of  j^ed  labor  he  wrote  in  1912:  expenditures  of  the  National  Broad- 

other  writings.  them.”  The  “adless”  paper,  which  was  what  we  have  got  to  do  In  this  coun-  Com^ny  and  the  Columbia 

But  this  is  only  when  E.  W.  himself  started  in  1916,  was  just  finding  its  try  and  everv  other  civilized  country,  in  Broadcasting  System  and  to  determine 

docs  the  talking.  Mr.  Cochran,  per-  place  in  the  journalistic  world  when  the  order  to  sustain  civilization,  is  to  bring  whether  the  management  and  conduct  oi 

taps  in  a  desire  to  avoid  making  a  World  War  inflated  newsprint  prices.  Sf  “products"'^  ®pre*Vent*^  the”blow-  ‘"’9  broadcasting  systems 

panegyric  tract,  is  matter-of-fact,  cau-  Also,  E.  W.  became  more  interested  in  ing-up  of  civilization  altogether  by  the  properly  in  the  public  interest  has 
tious  and  uninspired.  As  a  collator  of  national  matters,  and  so  the  paner  was  accumulating  discontent — justifiable  or  been  introduced  into  the  House  by  Rep- 

the  Scripps  material,  he  has  performed  suspended,  but  he  was  convinced  tliat  whe'iming*’rnaioHYv  of^air5^our"peop^^^  re^ntative  McFadden  of  Pennsylvania 

a  great  service  for  newspapermen,  but  the  practicality  of  the  venture  had  been  You  and  I  will  die  perhaps  a  hundred  T”®.  resolution  further  proposec 

he  has  done  a  routine  job  of  it.  In  proved  in  circulations  and  profits.  years  before  this  question  even  ap-  ‘that  it  be  also  determined  if  the  said 

his  introduction  he  says  he  hoped  to  Incidentally,  in  outlining  the  plan  to  tendency  toward  monopoly  of  radio 

make  a  “Scripps  Bible.”  He  has  done  Cochran,  Scripps  made  a  statement  of  ard%nfoyTuSls  ca4y?^gon  privilege  and  dominatmn  of  the  broad- 

that  only  for  those  close  to  the  organi-  what  he  thought  it  was  that  made  a  any  sort  of  agitation  that  will  shorten  casting  field,  and  the  diversion  of  funds 

ration,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  he  has  newspaper  popular.  He  wrote :  delay.  t,)r  purposes  other  than  the  public  ben- 

done  it  for  some  of  them.  E.  W.  our  one  great  business  Is  to  get  an  The  tendency  of  E.  W.  Scripps  to  efit,  convenience,  and  necessity,  is  nol 

Scripps,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  audience.  Whatever  else  it  Is  our  news-  pick  his  own  men  and  then  rely  on  them  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  oi 

journalistic  practitioners  and  theorists  excessively  Interesting,  completely,  doing  just  as  little  actual  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  and  as  such 

this  country  has  known,  does  not  belong  spirit,  but”©  the  ^eat "mass  of  sordid^  work  himself  as  possible,  is  brought  out  should  not  become  grounds  for  th« 
solely  to  those  who  now  are  associated  squalid  humanity.  Humanity  Is  vulgar;  in  his  writings.  Mr.  Cochran  remarks,  termination  of  license  and  franchise 

with  the  institutions  he  created;  he  so  we  must  be  vul^r.  It  la  coarse:  so  however,  that  E.  W.  was  inclined  to  lean  now  granted  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 

belongs  to  American  journalism.  He  ate;*”?here^re  the  bfwd  that  runs  °?n  backwards  in  telling  of  himself  mission  to  the  said  National  Broadcast- 

was  as  democratic  in  spirit  as  was  Walt  our ’veins  and  In  our  newspaper  must  be  in  order  not  to  lie,  and  that  he  had  ing  Company  and  Columbia  Broadcast- 

Whitman,  and  as  honest,  and  he  deserves  warm.  occasionally  overstated  matters.  Gilson  ing  System.” 

a  better  fate  than  to  be  imbedded  in  a  Scripps,  who  once  said  he  would  give  Gardner’s  story  of  the  gallon  of  whiskey  The  resolution  was  referred  to  th< 
routine  biography.  up  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  the  com-  that  Scripps  drank  daily  is  indirectly  Committee  on  Rules. 

E.  W.  Scripps’  story  has  been  told  mon  people,  but  he’d  “be  damned  if  refuted,  although  it  is  stated  that  Scripps  ppiur.piJ'  op  pi  i? 

often,  and  his  great  journalistic  achieve-  he’d  live  with  them,”  told  Cochran  that  was,  at  one  period,  an  exceptionally  WOLFENDEN  RE-ELECTED 
ments  are  well  known  by  now.  But  in  spite  of  a  veneer  of  education  he  heavy  drinker.  His  attitude  toward  Newspaper  Credit  Managers’  Asso 
the  recapitulation  of  them  in  this  book  doubted  if  “you  and  I  are  a  bit  less  women  as  given  here  is  different  from  ciation  of  New  York,  meeting  at  th( 
puts  them  in  a  different  light  because  vulgar,  a  bit  more  decent,  a  bit  less  Gardner’s  too.  But  these  matters  are  Advertising  Club  Feb.  23,  re-elected  th( 
be  himself  puts  his  own  valuation  upon  passionate,  selfish  and  sordid  than  the  incidental  in  a  summation  of  Scripps  following  officers :  S.  Wolfenden,  tin 
them.  His  greatest  service,  in  his  view,  mass  of  people  whose  servants  we  want  as  a  journalistic  giant,  as  this  bwk  Sun,  chairman;  W.  S.  Payton,  Atneri 
^  his  reorganization  of  the  United  to  be.”  Undoubtedly  it  was  this  spirit  aims  to  be,  however  much  they  may  can  and  Journal,  vice-chairman;  B.  M 
Press,  whereby  he  thwarted  “plans  of  of  oneness  with  the  public  that  helped  matter  in  a  conception  of  Scripps  as  a  Bigelow,  Times,  secretary-treasurer;  A 
greater,  abler,  and  richer  men  than  make  Scripps  so  successful.  He  did  man.  Someday  someone  is  going  to  Miller,  World-Telegram,  chairman  o 
myself  ...  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  not  pander  to  his  readers ;  despite  his  write  this  story  of  Scripps  both  as  a  the  advertising  agency  committee ;  am 
news  and  hence  a  dominating  influence  aloofness,  he  saw  eye  to  eye  with  his  man  and  journalist.  It  should  be  writ-  Martha  Langan,  the  Sun,  secretary. 

over  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  “circulation.”  ten.  A  man  of  great,  enduring  success,  _ - 

f  i**’ '  ^  lusty  story  of  the  The  book  starts  with  a  description  of  who  could  say  sentimentally  that  he  SALES  T AX  DEFEATED 

^*“^^riveen  the  old  Western  Asso-  the  Scripps  family,  the  relatives  and  always  tried  to  edit  his  papers  so  as  The  Alabama  legislature  has  re 
Press  (later  known  as  the  Asso-  forebears.  The  story  of  E.  W.’s  child-  not  to  make  “any  woman  cry,”  and  then  Jected  a  five  per  cent  sales  tax  by  ; 
u  and  the  old  United  Press,  hood  on  the  Illinois  farm  is  charming  lay  down  a  business  structure  based  on  vote  of  21  to  11  by  the  house  ways  an( 

and  how  the  present  U.P.  organization  — told  by  E.  W.  in  his  later  years  with  fearlessness  and  aggression ;  who  could,  means  committee.  Such  a  tax  modelei 
was  started  on  its  way  at  great  mone-  a  melancholy  detachment  and  wistful-  with  infinite  wisdom,  put  such  blind  after  the  Mississippi  measure  had  bee; 
tary  expense.  His  reason  for  fighting  ness.  To  the  average  reader  these  pages  faith  in  his  employes  and  give  them  urged  by  Governor  B.  M.  Miller. 

"®ws  monopoly”  was  both  selfish  are  the  most  eloquent  in  the  book.  They  room  to  spread  their  wings ;  who  could  - 

k  He  wanted  to  be  sure  tell  you  more  of  what  went  on  in  the  champion  the  cause  of  the  public  so  G.  B.  DAVID  APPOINTED 

ne  could  get  a  news  service  for  his  new  mind  of  E.  W.,  and  the  manner  in  which  ardently  and  at  the  same  time  seek  se-  The  Geo.  B.  David  Company  has  beei 
^Pers  in  whatever  city  he  might  he  approached  a  subject,  than  any  num-  elusion  at  Miramar  and  on  his  yacht;  appointed  national  advertising  repre 
to  locate  them,  and  “I  do  not  her  of  his  disquisitions  and  letters  on  who  was  so  detached  from  personal  sentative,  east  and  west,  of  the  Wheel 
■”  “indirect”  specific  things.  affairs  and  yet  loved  his  family  so  stead-  ing  (W.  Va.)  beginning  Apri 

fnect  of  his  new  disseminating  organi-  The  story  of  his  early  days  on  his  fastly — such  a  man  deserves  all  the  skill  I.  W.  L.  Brice  is  the  publisher. 


young  upstarts  of  the  Scripps  concern 
that  I  cannot  only  be  entirely  inde- 


E.  W.  Scripps  actually  foresaw  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  become  acute 


pendent  of  them,  but  that  I  can  do  a  jp  these  days.  As  a  champion  of  organ- 
better  stroke  of  business  than  any  of  jzed  labor  he  wrote  in  1912: 
them.  _The  adless  paper,  which  was  What  we  have  got  to  do  In  this  coun- 
started  in  1916,  was  just  finding  its  try  and  everv  other  civilized  country,  in 
place  in  the  journalistic  world  when  the  order  to  sustain  civilization.  Is  to  bring 

K\j _ ij  \\r„J  _ about  In  some  way  such  a  di.strlbutlon 

World  War  inflated  newsprint  prices,  products  as  will  prevent  the  blow- 
Also,  E.  W.  became  more  interested  m  ing-up  of  civilization  altogether  by  the 
national  matters,  and  so  the  paner  was  accumulaUng  discontent — justifiable  or 
suspended,  but  he  was  convinced  tliat  ^helS  maJorftv°of®air5  our"peo^^^^ 
the  practicality  of  the  venture  had  been  You  and  I  will  die  perhaps  a  hundred 
proved  in  circulations  and  profits.  years  before  this  question  even  ap- 

Tnriflentallv  in  niitlinincr  the  nlan  to  Proaches  a  settlement,  but  In  the  mean- 
inciaentaiiy,  in  outlining  tne  pian  lo  literature 

Cochran,  Scripps  made  a  statement  of  and  enjoy  ourselves  carrying  on  all  and 
what  he  thought  it  was  that  made  a  any  sort  of  agitation  that  will  shorten 
newspaper  popular.  He  wrote:  ^*’® 

Our  one  great  business  Is  to  get  an  .  Th®_  tendency  of  E.  W.  Scripps  to 
audience.  Whatever  else  it  Is  our  news-  pick  his  own  men  and  then  rely  on  them 


paper  must  be  excessively  Interesting,  completely,  doing  just  as  little  actual 
not  to  the  good  wise  men  and  the  pure 

In  spirit,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  sordid,  himself  as  jrassible,  is  brought  out 

squalid  humanity.  Humanity  Is  vulgar ;  in  his  writings.  Mr.  Cochran  remarks, 
so  we  must  be  vulgar.  It  Is  coarse :  eo  however,  that  E.  W.  was  inclined  to  lean 
rt®e;TherXre  thiVwd  thit  over  backwards  in  telling  of  himself 

our  veins  and  In  our  newspaper  must  be  in  order  not  to  he,  and  that  he  had 
warm.  occasionally  overstated  matters.  Gilson 

Scripps,  who  once  said  he  would  give  Gardner’s  story  of  the  gallon  of  whiskey 
up  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  the  com-  that  Scripps  drank  daily  is  indirectly 
mon  people,  but  he’d  “be  damned  if  refuted,  although  it  is  stated  that  Scripps 
he’d  live  with  them,”  told  Cochran  that  was,  at  one  period,  an  exceptionally 
in  spite  of  a  veneer  of  education  he  heavy  drinker.  His  attitude  toward 
doubted  if  “you  and  I  are  a  bit  less  women  as  given  here  is  different  from 
vulgar,  a  bit  more  decent,  a  bit  less  Gardner’s  too.  But  these  matters  are 
passionate,  selfish  and  sordid  than  the  incidental  in  a  summation  of  Scripps 
mass  of  people  whose  servants  we  want  as  a  journalistic  giant,  as  this  bwk 
to  be.”  Undoubtedly  it  was  this  spirit  aims  to  be,  however  much  they  may 
of  oneness  with  the  public  that  helped  matter  in  a  conception  of  Scripps  as  a 
make  Scripps  so  successful.  He  did  man.  Someday  someone  is  going  to 
not  pander  to  his  readers ;  despite  his  write  this  story  of  Scripps  both  as  a 
aloofness,  he  saw  eye  to  eye  with  his  man  and  journalist.  It  should  be  writ- 
“circulation.”  ten.  A  man  of  great,  enduring  success. 

The  book  starts  with  a  description  of  who  could  say  sentimentally  that  he 
the  Scripps  family,  the  relatives  and  always  tried  to  edit  his  papers  so  as 


forebears.  The  story  of  E.  W.’s  child 
hood  on  the  Illinois  farm  is  charmini 
— told  by  E.  W.  in  his  later  years  witi 
a  melancholy  detachment  and  wistful 


not  to  make  “any  woman  cry,”  and  then 
lay  down  a  business  structure  based  on 
fearlessness  and  aggression;  who  could, 
with  infinite  wisdom,  put  such  blind 


ness.  To  the  average  reader  these  pages  faith  in  his  employes  and  give  them 
are  the  most  eloquent  in  the  book.  They  room  to  spread  their  wings ;  who  could 
tell  you  more  of  what  went  on  in  the  champion  the  cause  of  the  public  so 
mind  of  E.  W.,  and  the  manner  in  which  ardently  and  at  the  same  time  seek  se- 
he  approached  a  subject,  than  any  num-  elusion  at  Miramar  and  on  his  yacht; 
her  of  his  disquisitions  and  letters  on  who  was  so  detached  from  personal 


specific  things. 


affairs  and  yet  loved  his  family  so  stead- 


The  story  of  his  early  days  on  his  fastly — such  a  man  deserves  all  the  skill 


and  thought  that  can  possibly  be  given 
him.  He  was  a  common  man  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  regarded  by  Lin¬ 
coln  Steffens  as  “one  of  the  two  or 
three  great  men  of  my  day.”  Scripps 
himself  would  have  liked  an  outspoken 
biography;  he  himself  tried  so  hard  all 
his  life  to  tell  the  truth  about  what  he 
thought  and  what  he  was. 

Mr.  Cochran  describes  many  bene¬ 
factions  that  Scripps  sponsored  and  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  he  tells,  with¬ 
out  sidestepping,  the  details  of  quarrels 
with  his  family,  particularly  the  alter¬ 
cations  with  James  E.,  his  half-brother, 
and  his  son  James  G.  Scripps,  head 
of  the  Pacific  coast  group  of  Scripps 
papers,  now  the  Scripps-Canfield  papers, 
.who  died  in  1921.  Outstanding  members 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  and  Scripps- 
Howard  business  families  are  in  tbe 
book,  with  a  crowning  chapter  on  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  World  news¬ 
papers  to  the  organization  and  their 
merger  with  the  Telegram. 

Scripps’  various  comments  on  widely 
varied  matters  are  classified  for  refer¬ 
ence,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  simple 
to  find  them.  The  family  trees  are  out¬ 
lined,  and  also  the  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

What  the  book  lacks  is  appreciative 
understanding.  E.  W.  Scripps  emerges 
from  this  work  half  a  ghost.  What¬ 
ever  he  may  have  been,  he  was  never 
that. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  price  is  $3. 

ASKS  RADIO  INVESTIGATION 

Rep.  McFadden  Introduces  Measure 
Naming  NBC  and  CBS 

A  resolution  proposing  a  congres¬ 
sional  investigation  of  the  earnings  and 
expenditures  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  “and  to  determine 
whether  the  management  and  conduct  of 
these  two  major  broadcasting  systems 
is  properly  in  the  public  interest”  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  McFadden  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  resolution  further  proposed 
“that  it  be  also  determined  if  the  said 
tendency  toward  monopoly  of  radio 
privilege  and  domination  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  field,  and  the  diversion  of  funds 
for  purposes  other  than  the  public  ben¬ 
efit,  convenience,  and  necessity,  is  not 
a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  and  as  such, 
should  not  become  grounds  for  the 
termination  of  license  and  franchise 
now  granted  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  said  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  and  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.” 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

WOLFENDEN  RE-ELECTED 

Newspaper  Credit  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  meeting  at  the 
Advertising  Club  Feb.  23,  re-elected  the 
following  officers:  S.  Wolfenden,  the 
Sun,  chairman;  W.  S.  Payton,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Journal,  vice-chairman;  B.  M. 
Bigelow,  Times,  secretary-treasurer;  A. 
Miller,  World-Telegram,  chairman  of 
the  advertising  agency  committee;  and 
Martha  Langan,  the  Sun,  secretary. 

SALES  TAX  DEFEATED 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  re¬ 
jected  a  five  per  cent  sales  tax  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  11  by  the  house  ways  and 
means  committee.  Such  a  tax  modeled 
after  the  Mississippi  measure  had  been 
urged  by  Governor  B.  M.  Miller. 

G.  B.  DAVID  APPOINTED 

The  Geo.  B.  David  Company  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  east  and  west,  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Register,  beginning  April 
1  I.  W.  L.  Brice  is  the  publisher. 
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BAD  DEBT  LOSSES  DOUBLED  SINCE  1929, 
BUT  AVERAGE  IS  STILL  ONLY  2.05% 

Survey  of  40  Newspapers  Shows  General  Advertising 
Remains  Best  Credit  Risk,  Classified  Transient 
and  Phone  Ads  Causing  Largest  Losses 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


TO  conform  with  the  business  bogey¬ 
man  psychology  of  the  day,  this 
article  should  headline  the  fact  that 
newspa{^r  losses  through  uncollectible 
advertising  accounts  increased  77  per 
cent  in  the  period  1929-1932.  So  they 
did,  on  the  basis  of  figures  gathered  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  from  40  news¬ 
papers,  representative  of  the  industry 
in  number  of  population  served,  size  of 
circulation,  type  of  publication,  and 
skill  in  management,  but  the  factual 
statement  is  that  uncollectible  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  were  1.163  per  cent  of 
total  billings  in  1929,  1.168  per  cent  in 
1930,  1.377  per  cent  in  1931,  and  2.057 
per  cent  in  1932. 

Display  advertising  was  responsible 
for  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
losses  noted  by  these  40  newspapers. 
Many  of  them  are  important  classified 
advertising  media,  with  collection  losses, 
even  in  prosperity,  widely  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  loss  in  display  accounts. 
Omitting  classified  from  the  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  collection  losses  on  display 
advertising,  retail  and  general,  was  .615 
per  cent  in  1929,  .705  per  cent  in  1930, 
.924  per  cent  in  1931,  and  1.131  per 
cent  in  1932.  Turned  into  dollars,  on 
an  estimated  gross  revenue  from  dis¬ 
play  advertising  during  1932  of  $375,- 
000,000,  the  loss  on  bad  accounts  was 
$4,241,250.  With  classified  estimated 
at  $125,000,000  for  the  year,  the  esti¬ 
mated  loss,  based  on  the  4.%9  per  cent 
average  of  the  figures  herewith  for  this 
group,  was  $6,211,250.  The  total 
estimated  loss  from  bad  debts  for  the 
year  1932  was  $10,452,500,  or  slightly 
less  than  2.1  per  cent  of  the  gross  ad¬ 
vertising  billed. 

In  1929,  when  newspaper  advertising 
totalled  approximately  $850,000,000.  the 
total  loss  on  bad  cr^it  was  1.163  per 
cent,  or  $9,409,500.  Of  this  amount, 
display  advertising,  estimated  at  a  gross 
of  $650,000,000,  had  a  credit  loss  of 
.615  per  cent,  or  $3,997,500,  and  classi¬ 
fied  with  a  bad  debt  charge-off  of 
3.138  per  cent,  accounted  for  the  major 
part  of  the  remainder  of  $5,412,000. 

In  1929,  bad  debts  on  display  adver¬ 
tising  were  responsible  for  42.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  credit  loss,  and  in 
1932.  charge-offs  in  this  group  amounted 
to  40.6  per  cent  of  the  loss.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  a  slightly  greater  risk 
in  classified  credit  in  1932  than  in  1929, 
hut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  One  news¬ 
paper,  which  reported  a  charge-off  of 
22.92  per  cent  in  its  classified  accounts 
during  1932,  stated  that  this  appalling 
figure  included  some  back  accounts 


which  had  been  carried  for  a  year  or 
more,  but  were  charged  off  at  the  end 
of  1932  as  uncollectible.  VVhth  this 
paper’s  report  on  a  strictly  1932  basis, 
it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
charge-offs  between  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  would  be  the  same  in  1932  as  in 
1929.  The  respective  proportions  in 
1930  and  1931  were;  1930,  display, 
46.5  per  cent;  classified,  53.5  per  cent; 
1931,  display,  52.6  per  cent,  classified, 
47.4  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  this  wide  fluctuation 
are  not  apparent,  and  probably  are  not 
subject  to  generalization,  arising  as 
they  did  from  purely  local  trade  and 
credit  conditions.  In  display  adver¬ 
tising.  the  charge-offs  on  general  (or 
national)  accounts  is  negligible  alike 
in  prosperity  and  depression.  True, 
the  rate  of  charge-offs  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising  almost  doubled  between  1929 
and  1932,  but  at  its  1932  peak,  it  still 
represents  17-lOOths  of  1  cent  on  each 
dollar  billed.  The  charge-offs  on  local 
retail  accounts  show  about  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  as  on  general, 
rising  from  1.133  per  cent  in  1929  to 
2.088  per  cent  in  1932.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  show  a  continuously  high  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  throughout  the  four 
years,  others  suffered  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  bad  debts  in  1932,  while  in  one 
city,  where  reports  from  all  papers  are 
available,  the  percentage  was  abnor¬ 
mally  high  in  1929,  but  was  reduced  by 
all  to  a  negligible  figure  in  1932.  In 
general  advertising,  not  a  single  paper 
reported  a  loss  even  approximating  1 
|)er  cent  of  total  billing. 

The  major  portion  of  the  loss  in 
classified  accounts  seems  to  be  in  tele¬ 
phone  and  transient  advertising.  While 
this  information  was  requested  from 
all  newspapers  to  which  the  question¬ 
naire  was  sent,  it  is  available  for  only 
a  few  of  them.  In  every  case,  these 
reports  confirm  the  judgment  just 
stated.  Ixisses  on  contract  classified 
advertising  from  available  reports, 
parallel  those  on  local  display  adver¬ 
tising.  In  the  transient  and  telephone 
classified  group,  the  percentage  of  loss 
has  increased  steadily  since  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  data. 

Newspapers  making  returns  up<in 
which  the  above  conclusions  and  the 
following  tables  were  taken  include : 

Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  Post. 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Cleveland  Press,  Davenport 
(la.)  Times.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  Detroit  News,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times- 
Record.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 


COL.  KNOX  VISITS  HAWAII 


Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  and  Leader,  photo¬ 
graphed  as  he  arrived  in  Hawaii  early 
in  February  for  a  varation.  He  was 
acrompunied  by  Mrs.  Knox.  They 
returned  this  week. 


Telegram,  Galveston  (Te.x.)  News  and 
Tribune,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Houston 
Post,  Indianapolis  News.  Kansas  City 
Star,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and  Star. 
Little  Rock  (.\rk.)  Gazette,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  New  York 
.American.  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
Times,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  Omaha  World-Herald,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  Philadelphia  Record. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Richmond 
News-Leader,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San 
Franci.sco  News,  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  St. 
Peter.sburg  Independent.  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  .American,  and  Wichita  (Kan.) 
P'agle. 

The  list  below,  with  papers  indicated 
by  numbers,  was  not  prepared  in  the 
order  of  the  above. 

HEADS  ENGRAVING  DEPT. 

W.  R.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  and  Herald  and  E.v- 
atnincr,  has  been  apixiinted  suiierin- 
tendent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  .Vctc.f  en¬ 
graving  department. 

PHILLIPS  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Loyal  Phillips  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Bir- 
tningham  Post. 


COURT  RULING  SEEN  r 
AS  BLOW  TO  CLINIC 

Chicago  Judge  Rule*  A  Corporatioi 

Can’t  Practice  Medicine — Right 
To  Hire  Doctor*  I*  Still 
Undecided 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publishkr)  ^ 

Chicago,  Feb.  27 — What  wis 
termed  as  Chicago  Medical  Society’s 
first  court  victory  in  its  legal  battle 
to  drive  corporate  medical  practice 
out  of  Illinois  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  United  Medical  Service,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  laymen  and  doctors  who 
have  opened  a  low-cost  medical  clinic 
and  are  using  newspaper  advertising, 
came  last  Saturday. 

Judge  C.  H.  Miller  in  the  Superior  | 
Court  found  the  American  Society  for 
Conservation  of  Vision  guilty  of  un¬ 
lawful  practice  and  finded  it  $25.  No 
ouster  was  entered  and  60  days  were 
allowed  for  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  i 
case,  which  will  be  taken  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  sets  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Illinois  courts  and  affects 
the  United  Medical  clinic.  A  suit  for 
injunction  has  been  brought  against 
L’nited  Medical  Service  by  Dr.  J. 
Frank  Hubert.  The  Chicago  Medical 
Society  has  already  branded  the  clinic 
staff  members  as  unethical  and  has 
summoned  them  to  account  for  their 
actions  before  the  council  of  the 
society. 

The  sole  question  before  Judge 
Miller  in  the  case  decided  Saturday 
was  w’hether  a  corporation  has  the 
right  to  practice  medicine  in  Illinois. 
When  the  case  is  appealed,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  question  of  whether  a 
corporation  can  appoint  agents  to 
practice  medicine  will  be  a  point  of 
issue.  Judge  Miller  stated  in  part: 

“The  medical  act  of  Illinois  pro¬ 
vides  who  can  practice  medicine.  It 
provides  that  no  person  can  practice 
without  a  license  and  sets  up  the 
qualifications  of  the  person.  He  must 
be  of  good  moral  character  and  must  | 
be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  medical 
school.  These  are  all  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  They  designate  a  human  be- 
ing.^ 

No  corjKjration  could  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law.” 

Attorney  A.  R.  Shannon,  who  re¬ 
presents  the  United  Medical  Service, 
appeared  in  the  case  as  a  friend  of  the 
court.  He  argued  that  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  were  corporations 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  that  an  adverse  decision  in  this 
case  would  affect  many  prominent 
institutions.  The  court,  however,  did 
not  take  this  view. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Berkowitz,  director 
of  United  Medical  Service,  said  today 
that  the  real  issue,  whether  a  corpor¬ 
ation  had  the  right  to  engage  doctors 
to  practice,  had  not  been  decided  in 
the  case  on  Saturday. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  COLLECTION  LOS 


'aper  No. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

19.32 

1 . 

0.760 

0.250 

0.220 

0.420 

0.516 

0.017 

0.068 

0.048 

0.230 

0.001 

0.002 

0..570 

0.003 

0.002 

9 . 

0.350 

0.001 

0.002 

0.002 

« 

* 

0.240 

0..300 

12 . - 

0.280 

0.185 

0.016 

13 . 

0.080 

0.040 

0.1.30 

0.140 

14 . . 

0.050 

0.010 

0.022 

0.024 

15 . . 

0.020 

0  060 

0.070 

0.040 

1« . 

0.0.50 

0.010 

0.190 

0.080 

17: . 

0.073 

0.651 

0..369 

0.186 

181 . 

0.0.37 

0.144 

0.189 

0.240 

19|  . 

0.015 

0.005 

0.010 

0.020 

20.  . . 

0.063 

0.032 

0.040 

22.  . . 

0.010 

0.470 

0.190 

0.060 

26.,.. . 

0.050 

0.046 

0.042 

0..300 

27.1 . 

0.010 

0.040 

0.120 

0.0.30 

2ft . 

0.007 

0.026 

o.aw 

0.020 

0.080 

0.070 

32 . 

0.090 

0.080 

0.300 

0.100 

33 . 

0.010 

0.005 

0.005 

0.005 

34 . 

0.0.32 

0.114 

0.028 

0.512 

« 

0.210 

0.324 

* 

« 

0.320 

0.260 

38. .  . . . 

0.740 

0.115 

0.177 

0.670 

39 . 

0.480 

0.370 

0.810 

0.690 

40 . 

0.100 

0.100 

0.300 

0.600 

Averatte  Ixiss  . 

0.098 

0.115 

0.137 

0.174 

•  FiKures  not  available.  Other  blank  space*  indicate  “no  lose." 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  COLLECTION  LOSSES 


Paper  No. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 . 

1..500 

2.440 

3.600 

2.810 

o 

1.976 

2.780 

2.271 

.3.296 

3 . 

1..300 

2.000 

5.700 

7., 500 

4 . 

0.790 

0.6.50 

1.000 

1.210 

.5 . 

0.5.50 

0.190 

0.780 

1..370 

7 . 

0.750 

0.8.50 

1.100 

1.990 

8 . 

2.000 

2.140 

2.300 

0.700 

9 . 

3.500 

2.600 

3.200 

0.700 

n . 

* 

1.840 

0.7.30 

12 . 

0.220 

0.041 

0.027 

1.120 

13 . 

0.170 

0.2.50 

0.9.50 

1..500 

14 . 

0.450 

0.470 

0.2.30 

0.970 

15 . 

0.490 

0.980 

1.110 

1.690 

16 . 

0.410 

0.420' 

0.770 

1.010 

17 . 

1.113 

2.086 

1.023 

1.6.52 

18 . 

0.942 

0.468 

0.600 

1 . 473 

19 . 

0..300 

o.rioo 

0.400 

1..300 

20 . 

0.766 

0.643 

1.95.5 

0.826 

22 . 

0.180 

1.970 

0.440 

0.750 

26 . 

0.640 

0.440 

0.860 

0.5.30 

27 . 

0.140 

0.170 

0.3.50 

0.720 

28 . 

0.490 

1.110 

2.550 

2.080 

29 . 

1.751 

2.20f) 

4.290 

6.25t) 

30 . 

0.6.30 

0.620 

0.620 

1.230 

32 . 

0.180 

0.120 

0.280 

0.380 

33 . 

1.000 

1.000 

1.500 

2.000 

.34 . 

0.507 

0.713 

0.589 

1.17.3 

39 . 

8.600 

7.600 

7.100 

7.8<X) 

40 . 

1.400 

1.000 

2.200 

6.800 

Average  Ixias. . 

1.1.^3 

1.294 

1.712 

2.088 

*  FiKure$  not  available. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLLECTION  IX).S8ES 
19.10  193!  1932 

4. .300  6.200  8.9« 


Paper  No.  1929 

1  .  4.620 

2  .  0.621 

3  . * 

4  .  1.100 

5  .  3.130 

7  .  1.400 

8  .  7.500 

9  .  8.. 500 

10 . * 

11 . * 

12 .  3.300 

1.3  .  2.810 

14 .  2.8.30 

1.5 .  2.610 

16 .  1.660 

17  .  4.014 

18  .  1.464 

19  .  1.700 

22 .  1.4.50 

26  .  2.1(i0 

27  .  .3.020 

28  .  1.4,50 

.30 .  2.400 

.31 .  ,5.710 

.32 .  2 .  .570 

3.3  .  15.000 

.34  .  0..381 

.36 . • 

.37 . 

.38 .  1.470 

.39 .  4.000 

40 .  1.000 


0.877 

0.7.52 

o.eoi 

* 

4.2.50 

4.000 

2.000 

2.300 

3.910 

1.090 

4.180 

7.330 

3.600 

1.800 

2.700 

6.300 

2.430 

1.200  , 

6.300 

6.300 

1.700  1 

8.310^ 

13.. 580 
5.420 

22.930’ 

5.830 

5.900 

5.600 

9.900 

2.480 

2.370 

3.430 

2.100 

3.090 

2.4.'i0 

4. .530 

4.760 

5.880 

2.240 

3.310 

4.390 

5.79.3 

10.196 

6.352 

1.866 

1.8.35 

2.309 

2.000 

2.400 

3.200 

2.6.50 

1.470 

2.340 

2.260 

2. 550 

3.620 

3.470 

3.290 

3.910 

1.510 

3.1.30 

2.360 

3.310 

4.830 

4.760 

6.850 

7.130 

7.660 

2.060 

7.020 

10.010 

12.000 

10.000 

10.000  1 

0.191 

0.505 

1.019  ! 

« 

4.670 

4.430  1 

1.620 

1.320 

2.640 

2.080 

5.000 

4.400 

7.100 

2.500  ^ 

2.100 

1..500 

3.000  ^ 

.\veraffe  Ixias. .  3.138  3.556 

•  Fiftures  not  available.  Other  blank  spaces  indicate  no  io» 
t  Includes  charge-offs  of  1932,  1931  and  1930  accounts.  j 
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STAFF  MORALE  TESTED  BY  DEPRESSION 

Lack  of  Jobs  and  Insecurity  of  Those  Employed  a  Grave  Problem,  Says  Chicago  M.  E. — Fittest 

Don’t  Always  Survive — Terse  Writing  At  Premium 


CONXERX  over  the  depression  as 
it  affects  the  morale  of  newspaper¬ 
men  today,  including  those  employed  on 
reduced  incomes,  those  now  out  of  work 
and  dangerously  near  the  breadlines 
and  the  ambitious  youngsters  seeking  a 
place  in  journalism,  was  expressed  by 
Henry  Justin  Smith,  Chicago  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Smith 
points  out,  the  depression  is  leaving 
in  its  wake  better-disciplined  news¬ 
papermen  and  has  eliminated  a  good 
dwl  of  surplus  verbiage  in  news  stories, 
through  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy 
in  white  space.  "What  is  really  hap¬ 
pening,”  he  said,  “is  one  of  the  greatest 
lessons  in  condensation  ever  offered  to 
the  newspaper  fraternity.” 

The  inability  of  most  newspapers, 
however,  to  absorb  the  young  and  am¬ 
bitious  people  seeking  to  make  their 
mark  in  journalism  causes  Mr.  Smith 
to  raise  the  question  whether  present 
economic  conditions  constitute  discour¬ 
agement  to  all  who  aspire  to  be  news¬ 
papermen,  or  whether  hard  times  fur¬ 
nish  good  discipline  for  those  who  are 
in,  or  who  hope  to  get  back  in  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Smith’s  reputation  for  encourag¬ 
ing  beginners  and  developing  some  of 
the  best  news  writers  in  the  country 
lends  particular  weight  to  the  discussion 
of  present  conditions.  For  more  than 
30  years  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  Daily  News,  and  he  is  imbued 
with  the  ideals  of  its  founder,  the  late 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  his  successor,  the 
late  Walter  A.  Strong,  and  the  present 
publisher.  Col.  Frank  Knox.  Mr.  Smith 
knows  what  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  newspapermen  today,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  know  the  exact  solution  of 
their  problems. 

Brushing  aside  some  of  the  every-dav 
problems  of  editing  a  newspaper,  such 
as  standardization  and  over-written 
stories,  Mr.  Smith  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  is  vitally  concerned  over 
what  is  happening  to  the  profession  of 
journalism.  It  pains  him,  he  said,  to 
see  the  “tough  breaks”  it  has  been  get¬ 
ting.  Speaking  as  a  man  who  has  spent 
practically  his  entire  working  life  as  a 
newspaperman,  he  said : 

“No  editor,  and  equally  so,  no  pub¬ 
lisher,  enjoys  the  role  of  keeping  first- 
class  youngsters  from  entering  the 
journalism  profession.  Whichever  end 
you  are  on,  asking  or  deciding,  this  is 
no  happy  period.  One  simply  has  to 
apply  to  the  situation  the  basic  qualities 
that  serve  in  any  crisis,  namely,  patience 
and  determination.  Yet  you  can’t  expect 
fellows  who  are  continually  meeting  re¬ 
buffs  to  feel  very  happy.  On  the  other 
hand,  persons  making  the  decisions  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  how  much  good 
nature  they  can  exert. 

“It  seems  to  me,  from  having  talked 
to  any  number  of  applicants,  and  said 
no  to  all  of  them,  that  even  to  permit 
them  to  present  their  case  in  person, 
with  a  little  word  of  encouragement,  is 
of  some  assistance.  I  hope  it  has  sel¬ 
dom  happened  here  that  anyone  has 
brought  his  name  to  the  outside  office 
and  has  been  told  that  the  editors  were 
too  busy  to  see  him.  If  I  were  asked 
to  interpret  the  expression,  ‘Kind 
words  are  cheap,’  I  would  say  that  it 
niMnt,  ‘They  are  not  necessarily  small 
^n,  but  they  don’t  cost  much  to  mint.’ 
The  degree  of  their  ‘gold  content’  I  can¬ 
not  answer,  being  no  economist.” 

As  to  the  effect  the  depression  has 
DM  upon  journalism  school  graduates, 
who  are  finding  is  more  difficult  each 
year  to  get  jobs,  and  the  great  many 
conscientious  newspapermen  who  are 
dangerously  close  to  the  breadlines,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  who  feel  that  today 
or  the  next  may  be  their  last  on  the 
‘Wk  ’  fhc  question: 

/*hat  may  one  suppose  this  is  doing  to 
tne  morale  of  the  newspaperman?” 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Referring  to  the  reduced  editorial 
staffs  of  some  newspapers,  Mr.  Smith 
remarked : 

“Obviously  it  is  a  process  of  winnow¬ 
ing  out  which  one  would  ordinarily  de¬ 
scribe  as  ‘survival  of  the  fittest,’  only 
one  must  qualify  that  ancient  theory 


Henry  Justin  Smith 

with  the  statement,  ‘the  fittest  does  not 
always  survive — on  the  payroll.’  I 
don’t  mean  by  that,  that  the  newspaper 
executives  to  any  great  extent  act  upon 
other  than  a  quesion  of  merit,  but  any¬ 
one  who  contends  that  he  does  a  100 
per  cent  job  of  retaining  the  best  and 
canceling  the  worst,  would  feel  much 
more  proud  of  his  judgment  than  I  do. 
But  if  we  figure  that,  in  general,  the 
strongest,  most-practical,  best-equipped 
and  most  self -controlled  members  of 
the  profession  are  surviving,  then  it 
must  be  true  that  people  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  in  those  qualities  are  the 


ones  who  are  being  eliminated.  In  that 
case,  one  may  view  the  situation  as  in¬ 
cluding  the  healthy  process  of  weeding 
out.” 

The  depression  has,  however,  brought 
out  certain  sterling  qualities  in  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  newspaper  ranks,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  comments  of  the  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  who  spoke  ap¬ 
preciatively  of  the  courageous,  uncom¬ 
plaining  and  loyal  attitude  of  most 
newspapermen  today.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Smith  said: 

“The  things  that  make  a  newspaper¬ 
man  worth  his  salt,  such  as  plain  grit, 
grasp  of  the  practical,  willingness  to 
sacrifice  almost  anything  for  news 
values,  ability  to  ‘laugh  things  off’  and 
loyalty  to  the  paper  that  cannot  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  taste  of  adversity,  enable  that 
sort  of  person  to  carry  on,  even  under 
conditions  that  tend  to  depress  him. 

“Most  of  the  working  newspapermen 
I  meet  have  taken  reduced  incomes,  a 
more  limited  chance  to  be  literary,  and 
the  experience  of  walking  through  a 
world  which  seems  to  1^  simply  filled 
with  hard  luck  stories,  in  a  spirit  that 
would  make  any  army  commander  dur¬ 
ing  a  campaign  glad  to  have  them  in 
his  unit. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  need  of  reducing  person¬ 
nel  are  holding  together  in  a  deeper 
spirit  of  comradeship  than  ever  before. 
The  newspapermen  who  successfully  go 
through  this  period  will  be  twice  the 
men  they  were.  Just  as  the  newspaper 
that  gets  through,  I  think,  will  be  a 
better  newspaper.” 

When  asked  what  he  meant  by  “a 
more  limited  chance  to  be  literary,”  Mr. 
Smith  replied: 

“One  knows  perfectly  well  that  it 
hurts  the  feelings  of  a  good  writer  to 
squeeze  a  great  deal  of  the  juice  out  of 
his  news  stories  and  features.  It  is  too 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE! 

By  SAM  C.  JOHNSON,  JR. 


(A  lament  in  three  stanzas) 

AP.  HINTON,  rural  corre- 
.  spondent  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  with  true  reportorial 
instinct  mailed  his  newspaper  an 
account  of  events  in  his  com¬ 
munity  preceding  and  following 
the  Democratic  Presidential  land¬ 
slide,  written  in  his  own  straight¬ 
forward  style: 

I 

“Being  confident  of  victory.  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chairman  A.  P.  Hinton  of  Colo¬ 
rado  county  made  preparations  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  city  of  Columbus  the 
election  of  Roosevelt  and  Garner,  and 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

“Our  local  blacksmith,  Mr.  Joseph 
Ruby,  an  ardent  Democrat  with  a  jubi¬ 
lant  corps  of  assistants  when  the  victory 
was  assured  a  little  after  ten  o’clock 
p.m.  let  go  with  a  thundering  salvo  of 
anvils,  in  honor  of  the  smashing  record- 
breaking  Democratic  landslide. 

“The  reverberations  rattled  windows, 
and  startled  many  from  their  sleep,  but 
all  rejoiced  with  enthusiasm  as  each 
detonation  proclaimed  the  triumph  of 
the  common  people. 

“(Signed)  A.  P.  Hinton, 
Your  Correspondent.” 
A  staff  rewrite  man,  being  a 
bit  hazy  on  the  science  of  firing 
anvils,  edited  Mr.  Hinton’s  ac¬ 
count  and  made  it  conform  to  his 
idea,  as  follows: 

II 

“Columbus,  Tex. — Victory  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  general  election 
was  announced  in  Columbus  by  a  salvo 
of  hammers  on  anvils  wielded  by  Joseph 
Rubv  and  a  corps  of  assistants. 

“The  reverberations,  which  rattled 
windows  over  a  wide  area  and  aroused 


many  from  sleep,  were  prepared  under 
direction  of  A.  P.  Hinton,  Democratic 
county  chairman.” 

A  few  days  later,  the  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  perturbed  Mr. 
Hinton: 

III 

“Dear  Houston  Post: 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you  fel¬ 
lows?  On  page  16  of  the  Post  of  the 
ISth,  you  made  a  mess  out  of  my 
write-up.  Anvils  are  fired  with  powder 
just  like  a  cannon.  I  thought  anybody 
knew  that.  If  you  had  been  here  and 
heard  them  you  would  not  have  thought 
someone  was  shoeing  a  horse.  They 
were  detonated  with  powder — fired  off 
like  a  cannon.  You  rewrote  my  script 
and  messed  it  up.  I  think  you  ought  to 
correct  it,  and  put  it  like  I  wrote  it. 

“I’ll  get  the  horse  laugh  when  this  is 
noticed,  but  it  wasn’t  like  you  wrote  it 
up.  Look  at  my  script  and  see  if  I  said 
anything  about  a  hammer  or  a  nail? 

“Yrs  truly, 

“A.  P.  Hinton,  Democratic 
county  chairman 

“P.S.  Now  you  got  to  fix  it  right. 
You  made  the  mess  and  not  me.  I 
would  like  for  the  guy  who  wrote  it  up 
to  try  to  make  a  detonation  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  sound  like  a  cannon  shot.  These 
anvils  sounded  like  a  cannon  when  fired 
by  powder. — A.  P.  H. 

“P.S.  again,  and  also  a  detonation  is 
an  explosion.  See  dictionary. — A.  P.  H.” 

‘The  editorial  board  of  the 
Houston  Post,  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  agreed  that  Mr.  Hinton  was 
not  without  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint,  but  decided  in  the  interest 
of  party  harmony  to  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  drop. 


bad,  but  what  is  really  happening  is  one 
of  the  greatest  lessons  in  condensation 
ever  offered  to  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
Why  not  learn?  The  so-called  feature 
writer  is  having  a  hard  time  in  a  good 
many  cases.  That  beautiful  piece  of 
literature  doesn’t  appear  any  more  in 
the  Sunday  supplement.  However,  if 
conditions  force  some  people  to  look  for 
plain  facts  and  state  them  plainly,  and 
get  out  of  our  heads  the  craze  to  write 
novels,  and  work  on  the  stark  business 
of  unadorned  newspaper  work,  then  we 
will  be  compensated  somewhat  and  such 
experience  will  add  much  to  our  educa¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  people  who  have 
had  to  break  rocks  instead  of  growing 
flowers,  but,  I  am  told,  it  was  good  for 
their  muscles.” 

Commenting  upon  the  joint  obligation 
of  both  the  employer  and  the  employe 
in  this  period,  Mr.  Smith  remarked  that 
he  had  been  discussing  this  subject  with 
a  reporter  recently,  who  mentioned  that 
what  confronted  so  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  nowadays  is  the  question  of  se¬ 
curity  in  a  general  social  situation  in 
which  so  many  things  appear  shaky. 

“I  could  only  say  to  him,”  said  Mr. 
Smith,  “that  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
newspaper  staff,  the  effort  to  keep  se¬ 
cure  is  a  joint  one  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  employe  alike.  Publish¬ 
ers  these  days  have  no  easy  problems, 
in  fact  their  problems  exceed  those  of 
the  average  employe,  and  the  more  staff 
members  try  to  understand  what  pub¬ 
lishers  are  up  against  and  join  in  an 
effort  to  approach  their  work  with  hard 
common  sense  and  recognition  of  the 
need  of  economy,  the  more  security 
everybody  will  have.” 

In  concluding  the  interview,  Mr. 
Smith  said: 

“You  tempted  me  into  more  preach¬ 
ing  than  I  like  to  be  guilty  of.  I  only 
want  to  present  some  questions,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  which  I  don’t  claim  to  have, 
anymore  than  the  copy  boys  on  the 
bench.  But  perhaps  they  are  worth 
asking  and  perhaps  someone  has  the 
real  answer.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  born  (Thi- 
cagoan.  He  was  graduted  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1898  with  an 
■A.B.  degree.  A  year  later  he  began  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Daily  News.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  successive  stages  of 
city  editor,  assistant  managing  editor 
and  news  editor.  From  1924  to  1926 
he  was  away  from  the  Daily  News  as 
as  assi.stant  to  the  president  of  his 
.Alma  Mater.  He  returned  to  the  Daily 
News  in  1926  in  the  capacity  of  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

In  addition  to  his  ability  to  organize 
and  develop  a  first-class  news-gathering 
staff  for  a  metropolitan  evening  paper, 
he  has  won  recognition  in  the  literary 
world  as  author  of  two  newspaper 
novels,  “Deadlines”  and  “Josslyn.”  He 
is  also  co-author  of  “(Thicago :  The 
History  of  Its  Reputation”  and  he  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  concise  history  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  last  one  hundred  years  entitled. 
“Chicago’s  Great  Century,”  an  official 
publication  of  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition.  His  pamphlet,  “It’s  the 
Way  It’s  Written,”  is  a  classic  among 
journalism  students.  Mr.  Smith  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  novel  dealing  with 
experiences  of  a  “cub”  reporter  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  for  publication. 

SCHOOL  BILLS  DEFEATED 

Public  opinion  was  successfully  mar¬ 
shalled  by  Omaha  newspapers  last  week 
to  defeat  a  series  of  proposed  Nebraska 
legislative  measures  aimed  at  reducing 
Omaha  school  levy  limits.  Both  the 
Bee-News  and  IVorld-Herald  joined 
in  a  vigorous  eight-day  drive  that  ended 
in  app^rance  in  Lincoln.  Neb.,  before 
legislative  committees  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  citizens  and  school  children  and 
agreement  of  the  legislators  to  shelve 
the  restrictive  bills. 
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CELEBRATED  GOLDEN  WEDDING 


Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ochs,  who  quietly- 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  Feb.  28,  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  They 
were  married  in  Cincinnati,  Feb.  28,  1883.  The  anniversary  was  marked  by  the 
receipt  of  messages  of  felicitation  from  leading  figures  throughout  the  nation. 
Among  those  sending  wires  were  President  Hoover  and  President-Elect  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ochs  entertained  a  few  guests  at  a  family  dinner. 
They  included:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and  their  four  children; 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Ochs  and  Captain  William  Van  Dyke  Ochs  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga;  Dr.  Ruth  Bemheim  of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Speed  of 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Homer  of  Palm  Beach;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Bettman  and  their  son,  Alfred  Bettman  of  Cincinnati. 


J.  H.  PERRY  IS  SUED 
FOR  $8,500,000 

Publisher  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  and 
Three  Executives  of  Paper 
Named  In  Action  By  1.  J. 
Hornstein 


A  libel  suit  in  which  a  total  of  $8,- 
500,000  damages  is  sought  was  filed  in 
the  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  this 
week  by  I.  Joe  Hornstein,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  John  H.  Perry 
Publications,  against  John  H.  Perry  and 
three  of  his  associates  in  the  publication 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times.  The  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  an  article  published 
concerning  Hornstein  in  the  Reading 
Times  on  Feb.  25. 

Besides  the  Reading  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Perry,  the  other  defendants 
named  in  the  proceeding  are  E.  A.  Ket- 
tcl,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company,  Norvin  S.  V’^eal,  its  pres¬ 
ent  general  manager  and  Abe  Hurwitz, 
managing  editor. 

In  his  complaint  the  plaintiff  sets 
forth  that  as  a  resident  of  Reading,  Pa., 
he  “was  widely,  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  public  in  general  and  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers  and  related  busi¬ 
nesses  in  various  cities  throughout  this 
country  and  foreign  countries.  On  Feb. 
14  and  for  ten  years  prior  thereto  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Reading 
Times.” 

“On  Feb.  14,”  the  complaint  con¬ 
tinues,  “and  for  ten  years  prior  thereto 
the  plaintiff  was  general  manager  of  the 
John  H.  Perry  Publications,  a  syndicate 
controlling  the  publication  of  various 
newspapers  including  the  Reading 
Times,  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
the  Pensacola  News  and  the  Pensacola 
Journal." 

The  defendants  are  charged  with  pub¬ 
lishing  a  story  concerning  Hornstein  on 
Feb.  25  with  the  following  eight-column 
streamer  headline  on  the  first  page: 

“Warrant  Issued  for  Arrest  of  Hom- 
stein  on  Blackmail  Charge.” 

The  sub-head  read:  “John  H. 
Perry,  Owner,  Swears  a  Complaint 
Against  Discharged  Manager  of  Times.” 

Still  another  sub-head  said,  “Con¬ 
stable  Gregro,  of  Reading,  Seeking  Ac¬ 
cused  Man  in  New  York;  Information 
Alleges  Hornstein  Made  Demands  on 
Perry  for  Money  by  Threats.” 

The  story  goes  on  to  say:  “Perry's 
complaint  alleges  that  Hornstein  ‘did 
demand  certain  moneys  from  Perry- 
under  threat  of  exposing  him  to  prose¬ 
cution  for  failure  to  make  proper  re¬ 
turns  on  income  tax  returns,  and  for 
having  furnished  fraudulent  statements 
to  banks  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
credit,  and  further  threatened  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  business  of  John  H.  Perry 
to  his  great  damage,  and  did  further 
operate  on  the  fear  of  John  H.  Perry, 
all  of  which  charges  were  false  and 
maliciously  made.’ 

“Hornstein  was  discharged  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  and  from  all  other 
connections  with  Perry  newspapers  on 
Feb.  14.  This  action  was  taken  by- 
Perry  after  an  investigation  of  various 
complaints  against  Hornstein,  including 
charges  of  blackmail  of  prominent  per¬ 
sons  in  the  city  of  Reading.” 

Perry  was  quoted  in  the  article  as 
follows:  “I  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the 
information  I  discovered  about  Hom- 
stein’s  tactics  and  behavior  while  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reading  Times  was  such 
diat  no  self-respecting  man  could  retain 
him  in  his  employ.” 

“The  statements  contained  in  said 
ptAlication,”  continues  Homstein’s  com¬ 
plaint.  “were,  and  were  known  to  the 
defendants  to  be  wholly  false,  malicious 
and  untrue.” 

Hornstein  sets  forth  that  he  has  been 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  in  his 
interest  in  the  Perry  Publications.  He 
asks  $1,000,000  for  injury  done  to  his 
business  standing,  and  asks  an  additional 
$2,()00,000  for  being  exposed  to  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule. 

His  complaint  goes  on  to  accuse  Perry 
of  having  given  out  a  libelous  interview 
to  the  press  on  Feb.  24,  as  a  result 


of  which  he  is  seeking  $5,250,000  dam¬ 
ages  against  Perry  personally. 

Perry  is  also  the  head  of  die  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  and  the  Auto¬ 
caster  Company.  He  has  20  days  to 
answer  Homstein’s  charges.  He  has 
already  countered  with  a  suit  on  a  note 
Hornstein  gave  him  last  December  for 
$8,347. 

BASEBALL  WRITERS  GO  WEST 

Eight  Chicago  newspaper  baseball 
writers  are  on  the  Pacific  coast  covering 
the  traimng  camps  of  the  (Thicago  Cubs 
and  (Thicago  White  Sox.  Wayne  K. 
Otto,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
Edward  Bums,  Chicago  Tribune,  Jimmy 
Gallagher,  Chicago  American,  and  John 
W.  Key-s,  Chicago  Daily  News,  are 
with  the  Cubs  at  Catalina  Island,  Cal. 
Irving  Vaughn,  Tribune,  Edgar  Munzel, 
Herald  and  Examiner,  and  Ed  Prell, 
.American,  are  with  the  Sox  at 
Pasadena. 

MACHINISTS  ACCEPT  CUT 

The  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  branch  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
has  voted  to  accept  a  minimum  wage 
scale  of  70  cents  an  hour  and  a  44-hour 
week  submitted  by  Walter  Scott  &  (3o., 
and  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  in  that  city.  The  old  scale 
was  80  cents  an  hour  and  a  48-hour 
week.  Approximately  500  men  are 
affected. 


FOREMAN  HLES  SUIT 

A  $20,000  libel  suit  has  been  filed  in 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  against  Herman  A. 
Wenige  and  his  wife  as  publishers  of 
the  Jeffersonville  Post,  a  weekly,  by- 
Earl  Krear,  foreman  of  the  publishing 
department  of  the  Jeffersonville  Evening 
News  and  the  Clark  County  Journal. 


PUBLISHER  WINS  VERDICT 


Former  Danville,  Va.,  Minister  Loses 
Suit  Against  R.  A.  James,  Jr. 

A  jury  of  seven  in  Corporation  Court 
at  Danville,  Va.,  held  that  J.  A.  Winn, 
former  Danville  minister,  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  damages  of  $50,000  he 
sought  in  a  libel  action  against  Rorer 
A.  James,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Danville 
Register  and  Bee.  The  trial,  which 
continued  over  several  days,  ended  with 
the  verdict  Feb.  25. 

Mr.  Winn  charged  that  the  Register 
and  Bee  had  not  fairly  and  accurately- 
reported  court  actions  involving  him. 
claiming  damages  because  the  papers 
omitted  certain  testimony  which  he 
claimed  exonerated  him. 

Mr.  James  contended  that  the  news¬ 
papers  had  published  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  report  of  Mr.  Winn’s  trial  and  that 
the  omitted  testimony-  had  been  left  out. 
in  accordance  with  general  newspaper 
practice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
fit  for  publication.  The  jury  held  that 
the  reports  were  substantially  fair  and 
accurate. 

KELLER  JOINS  PRESS  GROUP 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  1. — The 
Missouri  Press  Association  has  em¬ 
ployed  Charles  W.  Keller,  Jr.,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  as  field  secretary,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  S.  Hubbard,  who  resigned 
last  fall.  Keller,  engaged  on  a  two- 
year  contract,  will  resign  from  the 
University  on  June  1.  He  formerly 
represented  the  Capper  publications  in 
Minnesota  for  several  years,  and  had 
been  news  editor  with  the  Norbome 
(Mo.)  Democrat-Herald,  and  the  Troy 
(Mo.)  Free  Press. 


FIGHT  ON  CENSORSHIP 
WILL  CONTINUE 

League  of  Nations  Will  Follow  Up 
Its  Campaign  To  Abolish  Re¬ 
strictions  Imposed  In  Times 
of  Peace 


By  Albin  E.  Johnson 

(Geneva  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  Feb.  20 — Al¬ 
though  the  International  Telegraphic 
and  Radio-Telegraphic  Conference  held 
at  Madrid  from  September  to  mid- 
December  last  did  not  adopt  all  of  the 
recommendations  made  to  it  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  campaign  for 
cheaper  telegraphic  and  cable  press  rates 
and  complete  freedom  from  censorship, 
actual  or  implied,  will  not  be  abandon^!  I 

In  communicating  to  the  League  the  * 
results  of  the  Conference,  the  Bureau 
of  the  International  Union  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  reveals  that  establishment 
of  “deferred  press”  rates  for  news  tele¬ 
grams  will  have  to  await  a  future  date.  ' 
Likewise  complete  satisfaction  was  not 
forthcoming  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Conference  of  Press  Experts  (1927)  re¬ 
garding  censorship  in  peace  time. 
\Vhile  the  Madrid  Convention  main¬ 
tained  the  right  of  “governments  to 
suppress  the  transmission  of  any  private 
telegram  or  radio-telegram  which  ap- 
liears  likely  to  endanger  the  security  of 
the  State,”  the  proviso  that  “the  tele¬ 
graph  office  of  origin  shall  be  immedi¬ 
ately  warned  of  the  supression  ...  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  transmission  of  this  in¬ 
formation  may  appear  to  endanger  the 
security  of  the  State”  is  considered  as  a 
small  advance.  Neither  the  League’s 
Communications  and  Transit  Section 
nor  journalists  engaged  in  international 
newspaper  work  are  satisfied,  however, 
and  complete  abolishment  of  any  form 
of  censorship  in  times  of  peace  will  re¬ 
main  the  ultimate  goal. 

One  important  decision  which  the 
Madrid  Conference  took  was  to  give  ab¬ 
solute  priority  over  every  other  kind 
of  telegram  to  dispatches  sent  out  by  « 
the  League  of  Nations  under  Articles  I 
15  and  16  of  the  Covenant.  In  times 
when  there  is  an  international  crisis  , 
(as  is  considered  to  be  the  case  in  the 
present  Manchurian  controversy,  the 
Paraguay-Bolivia  dispute  over  the  Gran 
Chaco,  and  even  the  British-Persian  liti¬ 
gation  over  cancellation  of  oil  conces¬ 
sions)  all  the  League’s  telegrams  deal¬ 
ing  officially  with  the  problems  before 
the  League  are  to  have  priority  over 
state  telegrams  with  priority-. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
Madrid  convention,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  League  and  international  co¬ 
operation  is  raising  the  ban  of  secrecy 
from  messages  which  interfere  with  the 
“execution  of  international  obligations." 

The  League’s  Opium  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  had  recommended  that  telegrams 
of  narcotic  smugglers  should  be  made 
available  to  police  authorities  of  vari¬ 
ous  countries  so  that  they  might  co¬ 
operate  in  breaking  up  the  illicit  trade 
in  dangerous  drugs.  In  disposing  of 
this  request  of  the  League  the  Confer¬ 
ence  adopted  a  qualifying  paragraph  to 
the  section  guaranteeing  the  secrecy  of 
telegrams  saying: 

“However  they  (the  signatory  gov¬ 
ernments)  reserve  their  right  to  com¬ 
municate  international  correspondence  ^ 
to  the  competent  authorities  to  ensure, 
either  the  application  of  their  municipal 
law,  or  the  execution  of  international 
conventions  to  which  the  governments 
concerned  are  parties.”  ' 

OWL  ALUMNI  MEET  . 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Owl 
Alumni  Club,  composed  of  members  of 
the  New  York  Herald  staff  under  the 
late  James  Gordon  Bennett,  was  held  at 
the  Astor  Hotel  in  New  York  Feb.  25. 
Sixty  of  the  600  members  were  present. 
Edward  Dean  Sullivan,  author,  presided. 

MAHONEY  IN  MILWAUKEE 

E.  R.  Mahoney,  formerly  with  Hears!  ' 
newspapers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhwe,  f 
is  now  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  I 
IVisconsin-Nevs,  having  succeeded  Ross  I 
Murphy.  I 
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Pioneer  w  Leader  m 
Rotogravure  Advertising 


The  pioneer  in  the  United  States  in  the 
use  of  rotogravure,  The  New  York  Times 
reaches  the  largest  group  of  substantial 
buyers  in  the  nation’s  first  market.  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times,  of  which  the  Rotogravure 
Section  is  a  part,  exceeds  760,000  copies.  In 
1932  The  New  York  Times  again  was  first 
in  New  York  and  first  in  the  world  in  total 
volume  of  rotogravure  advertising. 

In  direct  sales  power,  in  prestige,  in 
style  influence,  in  visibility  and  attention 
value  and  in  trade  influence.  The  New 
York  Times  Rotogravure  offers  advertisers 
a  unique  combination  of  advantages.  It 
is  keyed  to  meet  the  sales  and  advertising 
demands  of  1933. 


A  distinctive  feature  of  The  New  York 
Times  Rotogravure  is  its  unusual  news 
value — the  final  news  pages  do  not  go  to 
press  until  the  Thursday  preceding  date  of 
publication. 

In  addition  to  the  main  Rotogravure 
Section,  The  Times  publishes  also  three 
Suburban  Rotogravure  Sections  which  are 
distributed  with  copies  of  the  Sunday 
Times  in  local  territories  of  the  New  York 
market  —  Westchester-Connecticut,  New 
Jersey-Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn-Queens- 
Long  Island.  For  test  campaigns,  for  manu¬ 
facturers  with  localized  distribution,  for 
extra  sales  effort  in  lagging  areas,  the 
Suburban  Rotogravure  Sections  are  a 
particularly  effective  and  inexpensive 
medium. 


Nrtu  f  ark  ©imra 


ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 
Part  of  the  Sunday  Edition 
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On  The  Mechanical  Side 


DE-INKING  PROCESS  TURNS  WASTE 
PAPER  INTO  NEWSPRINT  SOURCE 


Mill  at  Sartell,  Minn.,  Soon  to  Be  Able  to  Produce  60  Tons  a 
Day  of  Reclaimed  Paper — Flett  Believes  It  Will 
Make  Many  Changes  in  Industry 


C)MMERCIAL  production  of  news¬ 
print  from  de-inked  waste  paper 
has  been  started  by  the  James  Flett 
Organization  at  the  Watab  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  mill  at  Sartell,  Minn.,  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  this  week. 

Machinery  with  a  capacity  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  30  tons  daily  of  the  reclaimed 
product  is  already  installed,  and  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  for  doubling  this 
capacity  will  be  installed  within  the 
next  two  months. 

The  method,  known  as  the  Snyder 
Process,  makes  possible  the  removal 
of  carbon  ink,  either  black  or  colors, 
and  rotogravure  ink,  from  waste  paper 
and  the  conversion  of  that  paper  back 
into  newsprint.  Previously  no  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  de-inking  ground- 
wood  waste  paper  has  been  invented  at 
a  low  cost,  although  other  grades  of 
paper  have  been  successfully  reclaimed 
in  this  manner. 

The  method  was  developed  by  Francis 
H.  Snyder  and  Stanley  F.  M.  Mac- 
laren,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  industrial 
chemists.  The  patents  and  patent  appli¬ 
cations  are  owned  by  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  James  Flett  Organi¬ 
zation,  with  offices  in  New  York  and 
Qiicago,  has  acquired  the  rights  to 
license  paper  mills  to  de-ink  various 
classes  of  waste  paper,  including  news¬ 
print. 

A.  D.  Norstrand,  of  the  Industrial 
Products  Company,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  pulp  made  from  waste 
paper  would  pro^bly  average  from  $5 
to  $10  a  ton  cheaper  than  regular 
groundwood  pulp.  In  reclaiming  waste 
newsprint,  he  said,  the  shrinluge  is 
about  ten  j^r  cent.  The  fibre  loss, 
he  said,  is  inconsiderable,  ranging  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  per  cent.  The 
same  percentages  held  true  in  de-inking 
and  conversion  of  ledger  paper,  he  said, 
vdiile  the  shrinkage  in  magazine  stock 
was  close  to  25  per  cent. 

Higrh  hopes  for  the  adaptability  of  the 
reclaimed  product  to  the  American 
newsprint  market  were  expressed  by 
James  Flett,  of  the  James  Flett  Organi¬ 
zation,  in  an  interview  this  week  with 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Chicago  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Mr.  Flett  said  the  American  publisher 
ne^  no  longer  hold  fears  of  a  news¬ 
print  monopoly  being  created  by  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers.  The  development 
of  the  process  also  means,  he  said,  that 
waste  paper,  to  a  large  extent  a  drug 


on  the  market,  can  now  be  made  a 
valuable  raw  material  necessary  for 
the  paper  manufacturer  to  have  in  large 
quantities  for  conversion  into  new  paper. 

“Revenues  of  newspapers  for  waste 
paper  have  been  declining  steadily,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  market  for  waste 
paper  has  been  glutted.  There  was  no 
use  for  it,  hence  low  prices.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  this  new  process  means  that 
newspaper  waste  paper  will  now  be 
available  for  newsprint.  It  means  that 
mills  located  within  a  reasonable  truck¬ 
ing  distance  of  large  metropolitan 
centers,  where  waste  paper  accumulates, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture 
newsprint  and  other  grades  of  paper  in 
the  immediate  market  where  the  raw 
material  is  collected. 

“It  means,  further,  that  the  future 
of  the  newsprint  industry  will  be  largely 
predicated  on  waste  paper  as  a  raw 
material  and  not  on  wo^  pulp.  This 
means  the  elimination  of  long  freight 
hauls  on  paper  and  the  restoration  of 
a  large  part  of  the  newsprint  tonnage 
to  American  paper  manufacturers,  who 
will  be  able  to  employ  large  numbers 
of  American  papermakers.” 

Tests  of  the  pulp  manufactured  from 
old  papers  de-inked  show  that  they 
meet  all  standards  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  Newsprint 
Pulp,  Mr.  Flett  stated.  Experiments 
show,  he  said,  that  the  waste  paj^r 
de-inked  and  converted  into  newsprint 
makes  paper  of  a  higher  pop  and 
schopper  test  than  is  obtained  from  a 
like  quality  of  paper  made  from  new 
pulp. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
process  is  that  no  cooking  is  required. 
The  process  may  be  described  as  half 
chemical  and  half  mechanical.  Many 
tests  have  been  made  and  the  results 
are  the  same,  namely,  a  clean  bright 
pulp  suitable  for  conversion.  Mixed 
papers  of  certain  grades,  of  which  news¬ 
paper  waste  is  one,  can  be  converted 
to  pulp  and  substituted  for  groundwood 
pulp. 

The  Snyder  Process  is  covered  by 
basic  patents.  Previously,  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  de-inking  so-called 
groundwood  waste  paper,  or  printed 
newspapers,  have  been  invented  which 
de-inked  at  a  low  cost,  Mr.  Flett  said. 
Mills,  obliged  to  cook  waste  paper 
containing  groundwood,  found  the 
cooking  process  turned  the  pulp  black. 
The  license  agreement  provides  that  the 
waste  paper  to  be  de-inked  shall  be 
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'ALTER  Lippmann,  in  my  opinion,  has  the 
unique  position  of  a  wise  and  friendly  observer, 
who  puts  his  rare  judgment  and  information  at  the 
service  of  the  public,  and  he  is  read  and  followed 
as  no  single  editor  has  been  since  Greeley.” 

JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN, 
President  and  Publisher,  Richmond  News  Leader. 

#  Now  111  newspapers  have  found  a  way  to  buy  aud  print  Walter 
Lippmann’s  "Today  and  Tomorrow".  If  your  territory  is  open, 
write  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


furnished  by  the  Flett  organization,  or 
customers  of  the  company. 

When  Mr.  Flett  acquired  the  rights 
to  sell  the  paper  mills  licenses  for  the 
process,  it  had  not  been  demonstrated 
commercially  that  the  method  was  prac¬ 
tical  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint. 
Under  his  direction,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  paper  mill,  the  laboratory  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  converted  into  practical 
commercial  use.  Previously,  Mr.  Flett, 
with  the  aid  of  a  paper  mill  and  a 
printer,  worked  out  a  process  of  print¬ 
ing  telephone  directories  with  a  so- 
called  non-carbon  ink  made  from  log¬ 
wood  dye  which  could  be  removed  if 
the  telephone  directories  were  sold  to 
the  paper  mill. 

The  mechanical  operation  of  the  new 
process  is  described  as  follows : 

“Paper  stock  to  be  de-inked  is  put 
in  the  cooker  beater;  is  treated  in  the 
cooker  beater  and  at  the  end  of  approx¬ 
imately  45  minutes  stock  is  dropped  to 
a  stuff  chest.  Stock  is  pumped  from 
stuff  chest  on  to  decker  of  washing 
machinery,  where  approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  ink  is  removed.  Stock  is 
then  run  through  a  refiner,  and  pumped 
directly  to  the  washers  where  it  is 
washed  through  three  stages  of  wash¬ 
ing.  Stock  is  dropped  from  the  wash¬ 
ers  into  stuff  chest  where  it  is  either 
run  into  furnish  beaters  or  over  the  wet 
machine  to  laper.” 

E.  C.  A.  Crawford  is  president  and 
principal  owner  of  Industrial  Products 
Corporation,  which  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  over  $500,000  on  commercial 
development  work  in  connection  with 
the  process.  Mr.  Snyder  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  technical  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany:  and  John  P.  Booth,  secretary  and 
attornev. 


PLANNING  REUNION 


Former  Inter-Ocean  Men  Plan  Sum¬ 
mer  Meeting  In  Chicago 

“Alumni”  of  the  old  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  are  planning  a  reunion  in  Chi- 
cago  this  summer  during  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition.  Harry  W. 
Alexander,  president  of  H.  W.  .Alex¬ 
ander  Co.,  21  East  40th  street.  New 
York  City,  has  been  acting  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
gathering. 

Some  of  the  “alumni”  include  William 
E.  Moore,  managing  editor,  Baltimore 
Sun;  James  Evans  Crown,  city  editor. 
New  Orleans  States;  Robert  E.  Lee] 
city  editor,  Chicago  Tribune;  Lee  01- 
well,  publisher.  New  York  Journal' 
Harry  Canfield,  night  city  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner;  John  Evans, 
chief,  Paris  Bureau,  .A.P. ;  Wythe  Will¬ 
iams,  Berlin  bureau.  New  York  Times; 
Charles  W.  Collins,  drama  critic.  Chi’- 
cago  Tribune;  Bob  Clarke,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger;  Harry  Hewes, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  the  humorist;  Edward  Mahoney, 
New  York  Journal;  Leonard  Ormerod, 
vice-president.  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  George  Hartford,  advertising 
director,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Walter 
Howie,  managing  editor.  International 
News  Photo  Service ;  Bert  Pierce,  auto¬ 
mobile  editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Oswald  F,  Schuette,  executive 
director.  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters;  Leroy  Vernon,  Washington 
correspondent,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Junius  B.  Wood,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  is  planned  to  have  as  many 
“alumni”  as  possible  arrange  their  pro¬ 
posed  trips  to  the  Chicago  exposition  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  HOME 


19,000 

RETAIL  DEALERS 
MUST  BE  RIGHT! 

That  local  merchants  in  such 
numbers  used  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  to  reach  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  neighborhoods 
they  know  so  well  .  .  .  that 
more  than  2000  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  also  used  the  Moni¬ 
tor  last  year  .  .  .  are  facts 
pointing  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
careful  consideration  of  the 
Monitor  by  advertisers  sell¬ 
ing  anywhere  or  everywhere. 


THE 

CHRISTIAIV  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

Published  by  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Branch  Offices:  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicaso,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  ; 


San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Miami 


London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Floreiic*  ^ 


•  The  year  is  yet  young  but  this  survey  of  Copies  have  been  mailed  to  agencies  and 
reader  interest  promises  to  be  the  star  sales-  to  national  advertisers.  Have  you  received 
man  of  rotogravure  space  for  1933.  Calls  for  yours?  Address  Rotogravure  Development 
copies,  before  the  book  was  printed,  came  Department,  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
from  agencies,  advertisers,  and  publishers.  8  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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These  two  pages  of  Gallup's  survey  an-  interest  of  the  average  in  other  sections, 
swer  the  question  of  rotogravure's  reader  Local  advertising  in  rotogravure  has  reader 
interest  in  both  national  and  local  adver-  interest  more  than  six  times  as  great.  Greater 
tising.  Per  column  inch  national  advertising  reader  interest  more  than  justifies  the  rate. 


in  rotogravure  has  over  twice  the  reader 
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TURBULENT  OREGON 
EDITOR  IS  OUSTED 

L.  A.  Bank*  Loses  Medford  News 
On  Foreclosure  Action — Rec¬ 
ords,  Typewriters,  Desks 
Are  Removed 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Medford,  Ore.,  Feb.  28 — Following 
three  turbulent  years  of  sensational 
journalism,  Llewellyn  A.  Banks,  editor 
of  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Daily 
Star,  was  ordered 
to  turn  the  prop¬ 
erty  over  to  its 
original  owners, 
the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  company, 
after  foreclosure 
proceedings  had 
awarded  the  News 
to  the  plaintiff. 

Under  direction 
of  the  company 
president,  L.  B. 
Tuttle,  the  orig¬ 
inal  owners  took 
Tuttle,  former  edi- 


L.  A.  Banks 


possession  Feb.  25. 
tor  of  the  paper  and  one  of  its  found¬ 
ers,  announced  publication  would  con¬ 
tinue.  He  signed  a  contract  with  union 
printers.  Banks  declared  open  shop 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Tuttle  is 
editor  of  the  paper,  Ernest  L.  Scott, 
business  manager,  and  E.  L.  Wright, 
advertising  manager.  The  latter  two 
were  discharged  by  Banks  recently. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  judge’s 
decision  furnishings  were  removed  from 
the  newspaper  office  by  workmen  under 
direction  of  Banks.  Part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Record  Herald  building,  where  County 
Judge  Earl  H.  Fehl  published  the  Her¬ 
ald,  weekly,  until  judgment  was  granted 
Roy  Parr,  county  officer,  in  a  libel  suit 
against  Fehl  and  the  paper  in  1932. 
He  had  published  his  paper  at  the  News 
plant  since  that  time. 

Writ  of  assistance  for  immediate 
possession  was  served  by  Sheriff  G.  L. 
Schermerhorn,  stopping  the  transfer  of 
additional  property.  Mr.  Tuttle  seeks 
the  return  of  typewriters,  desks,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  equipment. 

Members  of  the  news  and  business 
staffs  said  their  desks  containing  files, 
notes  and  other  material  were  missing. 
.\lso  missing  were  the  advertising  con¬ 
tract,  mats  and  circulation  records. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  Mr.  Banks 
was  editor  of  the  News,  a  grand  jury 
indicted  him  on  three  counts,  two  for 
criminal  libel  and  one  for  crminal  syn¬ 
dicalism.  He  has  entered  demurrers. 
The  unjiaid  note  on  which  foreclosure 
proceedings  were  completed  amounted 
to  $11,000.  Numerous  other  court 
cases  against  Banks  await  trial. 

Mr.  Banks  has  been  the  leader  of  a 
bitter  attack  on  Medford  and  Jackson 
county  officials  and  institutions  during 
recent  year.  He  also  led  opposition 
against  the  California-Oregon  Power 
company. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  foreclosure 
order,  Joe  Cave,  city  policeman,  was 
indicted  for  involuntary  manslaughter 
in  the  death  of  Everett  Dahack  in  a 
liquor  raid  near  here  in  1930.  Banks 
had  long  sought  the  indictment  of  Cave. 

Sheriff  G.  L.  Schermerhorn,  backed 
by  Banks  in  the  November  election,  was 
jailed  the  same  day  for  allegedly  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  theft  of  10,000  ballots 
from  vaults  in  the  courthouse.  The 
ballots  were  stolen  and  destroyed  in  the 
courthouse  furnace  on  the  eve  of  an 
ordered  recount  to  determine  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  vote  which  was  supposed  to 
have  elected  Schermerhorn. 

County  Judge  Fehl,  publisher  of  the 
°?cific  _  Record  Herald,  was  arrested 
with  nine  others  today  charged  with 
theft  of  the  10,000  ballots  from  county 
vaults.  He  was  released  on  $5,000  bail. 


.  new  trial  ordered 

,  ^'utenced  to  life  imprisonment  ft 
the  murder  of  Hansel  Batten,  sports  ed 
the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Atner. 
tan,  Tom  Jones  has  been  granted 
new  trial  by  the  State  Supreme  Cour 


HECOX  IN  FLORIDA 

Arthur  D.  Hecox,  general  manager 
of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and 
Knickerbocker  Press,  is  on  vacation  in 
Miami,  Fla.  While  there  he  is  to  be  a 
guest  of  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers. 


G.  E.  SPECIAL  TRAIN 
BRINGS  LINAGE 

Visit  of  Movie  Star  Special  Coin¬ 
cide*  With  Sale*  Meetings — 
Firm  Plans  Big  Selling 
Campaign 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  28 — Large-size  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  all  local  papers 
was  used  to  announce  the  arrival  here 
today  of  the  General  Electric  special 
train,  carrying  Warner  Bros,  movie 
stars  on  a  transcontinental  tour  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  General  Electric  Kitchen. 
The  special  train,  completely  equipped 
with  G.E.  products,  arrived  today  en- 
route  to  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
at  Washington  on  Saturday.  The  train 
is  making  14  stops  at  large  centers,  be¬ 
tween  Feb.  21  and  March  9,  when  the 
stars  arrive  in  New  York  City. 

In  Chicago,  as  in  many  of  the  other 
cities,  G.E.  distributors  have  arranged 
to  hold  their  annual  spring  sales  con¬ 
ventions  on  the  day  of  the  movie  stars’ 
visit.  A  parade  through  the  loop  pre¬ 
ceded  the  appearance  of  the  stars  at 
R.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Inc.  Stops  have  been 
made  at  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis.  After 
Chicago,  the  train  will  stop  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Pittsburgh,  Washin^on,  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Walter  J.  Daily,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  (jeneral  Electric’s  refrigeration 
department,  is  in  charge  of  the  project. 
He  briefly  outlined  plans  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  and  outdoor  advertising 
campaign,  April  3  to  June  3.  This 
drive  will  feature  sales  of  G.E.  refrig¬ 
erators,  ranges,  dishwashers  and  the 
complete  General  Electric  Kitchen. 
While  the  program  will  be  sponsored 
nationally,  advertising  will  be  placed  in 
newspapers  locally  through  distributors. 
The  coming  campaign  was  described  by 
Mr.  Daily  as  “the  greatest  merchandis¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  sales  campaign  yet 
staged  by  the  electrical  refrigeration 
industry.’’ 

The  1933  G.E.  sales  drive  is  built 
around  the  central  idea  of  “progressive 
profits  from  the  same  prospect.’’  En¬ 
semble  selling  will  be  featured  in  the 
advertising  which  will  tell  of  the  refrig¬ 
erators,  ranges  and  dishwashers,  avail¬ 
able  separately,  or  on  the  “step-by-step” 
purchasing  plan.  Newspapers  will  be 
used  extensively  in  all  major  cities. 

Commenting  upon  the  coast-to-coast 
tour  of  special  G.E.  train,  Mr.  Daily 
said : 

“The  tour  ties  in  with  the  distribu¬ 
tors’  spring  sales  conventions  and  we 
expect  to  build  added  interest,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  our  sales 
organization,  in  our  sales  campaign 
through  this  project.” 

Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  advertising  agency 
handling  the  (j.E.  account. 

PAY  INCREASE  IN  ALBANY 

A  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  has 
been  given  250  employes  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Company’s  store  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  store  was  among 
leaders  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
company  in  sales  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  refrigerators  and  radios.  The  pay 
increase  is  the  first  announced  in  Albany 
since  the  period  of  retrenchment  began 
three  years  ago. 

C.  M.  CARROLL  RE-ELECTED 

C.  M.  Carroll,  classified  manager  of 
the  Netv  York  Times,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Classified  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  at  a  meeting  at  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  last  week.  Felix 
Towle,  Long  Island  City  Star,  was  re¬ 
elected  vice-president,  and  T.  F. 
Mulhern,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


URGES  LIBERAL  CREDIT 

Edmund  Walker  Say*  Display  Is 
Cheaper  to  Set 

Contrary  to  former  business  prac¬ 
tices,  newspapers  should  be  more  liberal 
in  extending  credit  to  local  advertisers, 
in  some  cases,  Edmund  Walker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Edmund  Walker  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  accounting  firm,  said 
this  week.  The  fact  that  it  costs  less 
to  set  display  advertising  than  it  does 
straight  news  matter  and  there  is  a 
“sporting  chance”  of  collecting  all  or  a 
part  of  the  advertiser’s  account  makes 
it  good  business  in  these  times  to  extend 
credit,  rather  than  to  limit  it,  Mr. 
Walker  declared. 

“A  newspaper  in  a  competitive  field 
must  maintain  a  certain  size  in  order 
to  hold  reader  interest  and  keep  up  its 
circulation,”  said  Mr.  Walker.  “Sup¬ 
pose  that  size  is  12  pages.  If  on  certain 
days  there  are  only  four  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  approved  by  the  credit  man¬ 
ager,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
publisher  should  cut  his  paper  to  ten 
pages,  or  fill  the  other  two  pages  with 
news  and  feature  material.  I  maintain 
it  is  cheaper  to  sell  that  two  pages  of 
sjiace  to  ten  or  more  advertisers,  whose 
credit  may  not  be  A-1  with  the  credit 
manager,  but  from  whom  there  is  a 
sporting  chance  of  collecting,  than  to 
spend  the  money  setting  extra  news 
matter.” 

Mr.  Walker  told  the  story  of  the 
credit  manager  who  at  the  end  of  the 
year  proudly  informed  his  employer 
that  the  company  had  no  bad  debts. 
The  employer,  however,  fired  the  credit 
manager,  saying:  “You  have  probably 
cost  my  business  a  million  dollars  in 
sales.” 

“.■Xnd  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  si.x 
pages  of  advertising,  regardless  of 
credit,  than  to  set  eight  pages  of  news 
and  four  of  display,”  he  said. 

N.  Y.  LIBRARIANS  MEET 

Angus  Fletcher  of  British  Library  of 
Information  Speaks 

The  newspaper  library  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  English  literature  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  description  of  “its  several 
rolls  and  files  of  news  by  the  alphabet 
and  all  put  up  under  their  heads,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Angus  Fletcher,  head  of  the 
British  Library  of  Information,  who 
addressed  the  Newspaper  Group  of 
New  York,  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  Club 
Feb.  23. 

The  New  York  City  newspaper 
librarians  present  were  Marie-.Anne 
Walker  of  the  Times,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  group,  who  presided;  Anna 
T.  Kottman,  Times  Index ;  David 
Rogers,  Robert  Grayson  and  William 
Braddock,  Herald  Tribune;  Matthew 
Redding,  Charles  Grabe  and  William 
Hinkle,  World-Telegram;  John  Goetz 
and  Peter  Dinella,  Evening  Post;  Alma 
Jacobus,  Ann  Lela  Mayrson,  Harry 
Lateiner  and  Larry  Delaney  of  Time 
and  Fortune;  Theodosia  Lansdowne, 
United  Press;  Eva  Hickey,  Commerce 
and  Finance;  Maurice  Symonds,  Daily 
News;  Reinhold  T.  Pusch,  American 
Weekly;  Seymour  Roman,  Brooklyn 
Times  -  Union;  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
Bronx  Home  Nerts;  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Rauch,  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch.  A  number  of  guests  also 
attended. 


NEWS  ON  RADIO  OPPOSED 

Opposition  to  broadcasting  of  press 
service  news  was  voiced  at  a  meeting  of 
the  California-Nevada  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  held  recently  in  San 
Francisco.  J.  O.  Hayes,  chairman  of 
the  group  and  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-Herald  presided.  Kent 
Cooper,  visiting  on  the  (Toast,  addressed 
the  meeting. 

NEW  POST  FOR  WOLFSOHN 

David  Joel  Wolfsohn,  formerly  of 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  news  staff.  He  is  covering  the 
63rd  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  department  of 
superintendents  now  meeting  at  Minne¬ 
apolis. 
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MRS.  ROOSEVELT  WILL 
CONFER  WITH  PRESS 

Plans  Weekly  Meeting  With  News¬ 
paper  Women  In  Washington 
— Political  Discussions  Will 
Be  Banned 


new  feature  of  White  House 
reporting  in  the  new  administration 
will  be  weekly  conferences  by  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  women  re¬ 
porters  and  correspondents.  The  first 
one  was  scheduled  for  March  3  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  made 
it  plain  that  the  plan  was  an  experiment, 
and  might  be  dropped  if  it  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory.  She  takes  the  attitude 
that  if  •  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
give  out  news — and  apparently  her  ac¬ 
tivities  will  make  a  good  deal — she 
might  as  well  see  all  the  reporters  at 
once. 

Under  arrangements  made  by  Louis 
McHenry  Howe,  chief  of  Roosevelt’s 
secretarial  staff,  the  first  meeting  was 
limited  to  news  or  society  correspond¬ 
ents  of  out-of-town  newspapers,  to  be 
admitted  ujxin  application  of  their  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs ;  news  or  society  writers 
authorized  by  the  Washington  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  the  21  women  members  of 
the  Capitol  press  gallery. 

It  was  expected  that  a  committee  of 
the  women  writers  would  be  set  up  to 
take  charge  of  arrangements  for  future 
conferences.  These  arrangements  will 
be  subject  to  approval  by  Secretary 
Stephen  T.  Early. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  herself  laid  down  the 
rule  that  men  were  to  be  barred  from 
the  conferences.  While  other  details 
are  not  settled,  the  general  idea  is  to 
limit  attendance  to  those  writers  who 
will  be  regularly  writing  the  news  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  to  bar  one-time 
visitors  who  might  be  less  amenable  to 
restrictions.  Feature  writers  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers,  it  is  believed,  will  have  to 
make  special  arrangements  if  they  want 
to  see  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Incidentally,  it  is  predicted  that  not 
only  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  but  also  the 
President’s  press  conferences,  will  be 
forbidden  ground  to  visiting  editors, 
anxious  to  accompany  their  Washing¬ 
ton  representatives.  The  editor  who  is 
all  primed  to  go  back  home  and  write 
a  page-one  feature  about  what  the 
President  says  on  national  affairs,  may 
find  it  easy  to  shake  the  Presidential 
hand,  but  hard  to  get  into  a  formal 
news  conference. 

On  behalf  of  the  Roosevelts,  it  is  said 
that  these  restrictions  are  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  their  habit  of  talking  freely 
to  accredited  writers. 

In  announcing  the  conference  plan, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  she  would  not  dis¬ 
cuss  politics  or  pending  legislation.  She 
does  not  want  to  do  anything  that  might 
be  interpreted  as  “meddling  with  Con¬ 
gress.” 

In  previous  administrations  news  from 
the  first  lady  has  been  fragmentary, 
(^uest  lists  at  White  House  functions, 
engagements  to  be  filled,  and  so  on,  were 
given  out  by  her  social  secretary,  and 
some  reporters  maintained  “pipelines” 
which  brought  additional  news.  What 
has  been  known  as  the  “Green  Room 
group”  has  been  admitted  to  cover  social 
functions  of  a  public  nature,  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  in  the  Green  Room  and 
watch  the  notables. 

Since  the  Roosevelts  returned  to  New 
York  City  from  the  South  recently, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  been  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  reporters  whenever  they  could 
find  her  at  her  office  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  in  some  instances  elsewhere. 

Several  women  writers  who  have  been 
assigned  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  accom¬ 
panied  her  on  the  special  train  from 
New  York  to  Washington  March  2. 
Thev  include  Lorena  Hickok  of  Ae 
.\ssociated  Press,  who_  has  been  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  ever  since  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  was  made;  Ruby  A. 
Black,  writing  for  the  United  Press; 
Dorothy  Ducas,  International  News 
Service;  Emma  Bugbee,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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A.N.A.  WOULD  PUT  TEETH  INTO  ITS 
BAN  ON  FORCED  CIRCULATION 

Letter  From  Peabody  Urges  Members  to  Protect  ‘‘Honest 
Publisher  Using  Only  Clean  Methods” — Criticizes 
Past  Space-Buying  Policies 


STRIKING  a  new  blow  in  the  war 
against  so-called  forced  circula¬ 
tions.  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  has  sent  to  its  members  a 
letter  signed  by  Stuart  Peabody,  presi- 
dmt,  urging  again  that  space  buyers 
give  more  consideration  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  methods  reported  by  publications 
instead  of  buying  altogether  on  size  of 
circulation. 

Reminding  members  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  gone  on  record  in  opposition 
to  high-pressure  methods  of  keeping 
up  circulations,  the  letter  urges  that 
space  buyers  make  this  stand  mean 
something  by  the  way  they  choose  pub¬ 
lications.  Too  often,  Mr.  Peabody  in¬ 
dicates.  advertisers  have  cheerfully 
voted  for  resolutions  along  this  line, 
then  gone  home  and  failed  to  act  in 
accordance. 

Unless  this  situation  is  remedied,  Mr. 
Peabody  hints,  “honest  publishers”  may 
be  unwilling  to  continue  support  of 
circulation  auditing  machinery. 

•  “At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,”  he  writes,  “consideration 
was  given  to  the  responsibility  now  fac¬ 
ing  advertisers  to  help  preserve  sound 
circulation  and  the  machinery  for  audit¬ 
ing  that  circulation.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  board  that  it  was  important  for 
members  of  this  association  in  their  own 
interests  to  take  full  cognizance  of  the 
responsibility  which  falls  upon  them  as 
buyers  of  space.  There  is  a  very  real 
necessity  for  this  at  this  time. 

“As  buyers  of  advertising  we  have 
a  community  of  interest  with  the  sub¬ 
stantial  publishers  of  the  country  in 
maintaining  their  publications  as  use¬ 
ful  means  which  we  can  continue  to 
employ  in  our  sales  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“Most  publishers  today  face  a  de¬ 
clining  circulation.  Even  if  one  re¬ 
duces  his  rates  to  correspond  he  feels 
that  the  normal  reaction  of  agent  and 
advertiser  is  that  the  publication  is  slip¬ 
ping.  Publishers  still  believe  that  buy¬ 
ers  arc  mostly  interested  in  quantity  and 
they  still  think  that  in  a  closely  com¬ 
petitive  field  the  publisher  who  has  a 
few  thousand  more  than  his  rival  is 
favored.  Consequently,  rather  than  just 
to  put  themselves  on  the  defensive,  they 
turn  to  experts  in  the  business  of  add¬ 
ing  circulation  and  taking  on  some 
sdieme  calculated  to  give  them  10,000 
new  subscribers  as  the  need  may  be. 
These  subscription  agencies  are  doing  a 
thriving  business  right  now  and  they 
can  pr^uce  by  means  of  forced  meth¬ 
ods  of  one  kind  or  another  almost  any 
quantity  of  circulation  desired. 

“Circulation  of  that  character  shows 
up  on  audited  reports.  It  can  be  spot¬ 
ty.  If  we  buy  on  the  basis  of  circula¬ 
tion  figures  alone  and  do  not  study 
audited  reports,  the  publication  that  em¬ 
ploys  these  methods  may  get  our  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  as  buyers,  therefore,  a 
very  definite  responsibility  to  prove  to 
publishers  that  we  arc  not  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  circulation  figures 
of  a  year  ago  or  four  years  ago  and 
that  we  are  watching  audited  state¬ 
ments  to  make  sure  that  we  are  buying 
no  circulation  thus  artificially  stim¬ 
ulated. 

“As  an  association,  we  have  passed 
resolutions  on  this  subject.  We  have 
provided  data  in  our  circulation  studies 
through  headquarters.  In  short,  we 
have  done  about  everything  possible  as 
a  group,  but  have  we  lived  up  to  our 
resolutions  as  individuals? 

“Publishers  for  the  most  part  are 
familiar  with  the  attitude  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  this  question,  through  resolu¬ 
tions,  speeches  at  conventions,  circula¬ 
tion  studies,  etc.  But,  they  have  always 
questioned  the  fact  that  the  members 
individually  act  in  accordance  with  that 
policy.  In  fact,  some  of  them  draw  on 
their  own  experiences  in  selling  adver¬ 


tisers  to  support  the  opposite  view. 

“Much  of  this  talk,  of  course,  is  not 
true.  However,  it  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  of  late  that  honest  publish¬ 
ers  whose  money  it  is  which  supports 
audited  circulation  are  beginning  to  seri¬ 
ously  question  whether  enough  adver¬ 
tisers,  as  individuals,  really  want  what 
they  ask  for  as  a  group  to  justify  the 
expense  on  their  part. 

“This  situation  is  serious.  There  is 
no  question,  I  believe,  in  anyone’s  mind 
but  that  a  return  to  the  chaotic  days  be¬ 
fore  circulations  were  audited  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate.  To  prevent  that 
we,  as  individual  advertisers,  must  see 
to  it  that  we  back  up  our  demands  as 
individual  buyers.  It  is  distinctly  not 
a  question  of  what  is  good  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  but  w’hat  is  good  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
one  of  us  as  advertisers  to  see  that 
audited  circulations  continue.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  those  honest 
publishers  who  are  using  only  clean 
circulation  methods  do  not  suffer  for 
so  doing  and  the  publishers  who  are 
forcing  quantity  circulation  are  not  the 
gainers  merely  because  we  buy  only  on 
quantity  figures,  with  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  valuable  data  contained  in 
audit  reports.” 

MISSOURI  BILLS  DOOMED 


Author  of  Measure*  Regulating  Press 
Calls  Them  Unconstitutional 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  27 — Legis¬ 
lative  measures  to  classify  newspapers 
of  Missouri  as  public  utilities  and  to 
place  them  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  as 
to  rates  and  operating  practices,  are  to 
be  .squelched  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Corporations,  according  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  Redick  O’Bryan,  author  of  the 
bills. 

Representative  O’Bryan  said  that  he 
had  decided  the  measures  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  that  he  had  instructed 
Chairman  Daniels  of  the  Committee  on 
Corporations  to  kill  them.  These  bills, 
one  of  which  would  also  have  put  the 
newspapers  under  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  for  purposes  of  taxation,  are 
similar  to  ones  introduced  and  killed 
in  the  house  in  1931. 


STARTS  PULP  INQUIRY 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  announced  Feb.  27  that  it  had 
begun  an  investigation  of  competitive 
conditions  as  they  relate  to  the  wood 
pulp  industry  at  home  and  abroad,  under 
the  provisions  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  week.  At  the  request 
of  the  Senate  the  part  that  depreciated 
currencies  of  foreign  countries  play 
in  the  picture  of  production  costs  will 
be  included. 


272,948 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

FEBRUARY,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1933,  was  180,861. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  4^  SUN 

Moroing  Evening  Sunday 


BOYD  GURLEY  TRANSFERRED 

Joins  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  — 
Powell  Goes  To  Indianapolis  Times 

Transfer  of  Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  to  the  post  of 
special  writer  for  the  New  York 


Mr.  Powell  was  publisher  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
group.  He  is  author  of  “Tattered 
Banners,”  recently  published. 

Mr.  Gurley  will  take  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion  before  assuming  his  new  position. 


HALL  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 


Boyd  Gurley 


Talcott  Powell 


World-Telegram,  has  been  announced 
by  Scripps-Howard  officials.  Mr.  Gur¬ 
ley  will  be  replaced  in  Indianapolis  by 
Talcott  Powell,  who  has  been  assistant 
executive  editor  of  the  World-Telegram. 

Mr.  Gurley  went  to  the  Indianapolis 
Times  in  1926,  and  directed  a  crusade 
against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  that  was 
resjwnsible  for  that  paper  winning  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  1927.  He  formerly 
had  been  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
News-Times. 


Petaluma  Executive  Heads  California 
Advertising  Managers’  Group 

A.  J.  Hall,  advertising  manager, 
Petaluma  (Cal.)  Argus-Courier,  was 
elected  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Northern  Branch,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  Feb.  20  at  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club. 

Don  Murphy,  San  Mateo  Times,  was 
elected  vice-president  with  Kenneth 
Stacy,  San  Jose  News,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  C.  E.  Borom,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sacramento  Union  and 
president  of  the  Sacramento  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  sergeant-at-arms. 

At  a  previous  meeting  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  association,  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  chose  Robert 
J.  Corrigan,  Glendale  News-Press, 
president.  H.  C.  Burkheimer, 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate,  was  named 
vice-president  and  Hugh  Baumberger, 
Culver  City  Star-News,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


WITHIN  THE  REACH 
OF  MILLIONS 


The  most  valuable  things  on 
earth  are  the  commonest 
things.  Gifts  of  Mother  Na¬ 
ture — air,  rain,  sunlight  and  colors 
in  the  sky,  grass  underfoot  and 
foliage  overhead.  Gifts  of  human 
nature — love,  loyalty,  handclasps 
and  friendly  speech. 

Then,  of  material  things,  some 
of  the  most  useful  are  the  com¬ 
monest  and  cheapest.  These  we 
take  almost  for  granted.  There  is 
no  way  to  reckon  their  worth. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  value 
of  the  telephone  that  within  a  few 
short  generations  it  has  come  to 
be  ranked  among  these  common 
things.  Its  daily  use  is  a  habit  of 
millions  of  people.  It  speeds  and 
eases  and  simplifies  living.  It 
extends  the  range  df  your  own 
personality.  It  offers  you  gayety, 
solace,  security — a  swift  messen¬ 
ger  in  time  of  need. 

Daily  it  saves  untold  expense 
and  waste,  multiplies  earning 
power,  sweeps  away  confusion. 
Binds  together  the  human  fabric. 
Helps  the  individual  man  and 
woman  to  triumph  over  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  a  vast  world. 

You  cannot  reckon  fully  the 
worth  of  so  useful  and  universal  a 
thing  as  the  telephone.  You  can 
only  know  that  its  value  may  he 
infinite. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY 


IHetalb 

^Tribune 


.  response  was  immediate,  unexpectedly 
e  and  tremendously  satisfactory  .  . 


GRACE  LINE 


If  Herald  Tribune  Colorgravure  can 
fill  a  ship  with  eager,  joyous  travellers, 
it  can  sell  a  food  product  or  a  toilet 
article  or  a  piece  of  household  equip¬ 
ment.  Not  only  did  Grace  Line  prove 
the  amazing  results  of  Herald  Tribune 
Colorgravure  —  but  so  did  Yardley  & 
Co.  and  Jello  and  Borden’s  and  others. 


IVlr.  M.  B.  Claussen,  Direaor  of  Pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Grace  Line  writes:  “You 
should  know  how  exceedingly  well 
pleased  the  Grace  Line  is  with  the 
Colorgravure  page  advertisement  we 
ran  November  27th  . . .  The  coupon  re¬ 
sponse  was  immediate,  unexpectedly 
large  and  tremendously  satisfactory  .  .  . 
Our  new  liner  the  S.  S.  Santa  Rosa 
sailed  from  New  York  to  California 
with  all  its  cabins  occupied,  and  the 
S.  S.  Santa  Paula,  our  second  new  ship 
.  ,  .  has  been  completely  sold  out  for 
over  a  week  and  the  waiting  list  grows 
daily.  This  you  may  be  sure  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  power  of  selec¬ 
tive  advertising.” 


If  you  need  a  sales  spine-stiffener  —  if 
you  need  that  added  five  percent  that 
puts  things  across  —  follow  the  great 
leaders  in  advertising  who  have  tested 
and  proved  the  splendid  results  of 
Herald  Tribune  Colorgravure.  Use  it. 
Write  or  wire  for  facts  now. 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK:  Main  Office,  2  30  West  4 1st  St.  —  DETROIT:  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  6-25  5  General  Motors  Bldg. 

CHICAGO:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.  —  BOSTON:  Carroll Judson  Swan,  926  Park  Square  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:./oAmB.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Manodnock  Bldg.— PARIS  EDITION: TAe  NewYork  Herald,2\  Rue  de  Berri 
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E  D  I 

ATTACK  RADIO  PIRACY 

AGAIN  the  question  of  iiroperty  rights  in  news 
is  to  be  tested  in  the  courts,  Associated  Press 
having  this  week  started  an  action  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  asking  that  the  Sioux  Falls 
Broadcast  Association,  operating  radio  station 
KSOO,  be  permanently  enjoined  from  unauthorized 
broadcasting  of  news  gathered  by  the  association. 

This  is  the  first  action  of  the  kind  brought  against 
a  radio  station,  but  the  principle  has  been  sustained 
in  newspaper  practice  since  1917  when  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  decision  granting  joint 
permanent  injunctions  against  Associated  Press  and 
International  News  Service,  restraining  them  from 
appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  news  property  of 
each  other.  The  action  was  started  by  the  A.P. 
which  claimed  that  I.N.S.  had  “lifted”  its  spot  news 
on  various  stated  occasions.  Until  that  decision 
was  rendered  the  property  right  question  had  never 
been  adjudicated. 

The  court  decided  that  “a  corporation  organized 
by  newspapers  for  the  gathering  and  transmission 
of  news  has  a  property  right  in  the  news  gathered 
until  all  its  members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  it  in  their  various  papers  at  the  usual  hours 
of  publication  from  day  to  day.”  News  matter  was 
defined  as  “stock  in  trade,  to  be  gathered  at  the  cost 
of  enterprise,  organization,  skill,  labor  and  money, 
and  to  be  distributed  and  sold  to  those  who  will  pay 
the  money  for  it,  as  for  any  merchandise.” 

The  decision  has  always  been  considered  among 
newspapermen  as  clear,  except  in  reference  to  the 
time  element.  Nothing  could  be  more  ambiguous 
than  the  clause  “until  all  its  members  have  had  time 
to  utilize  it  (news)  in  their  various  papers  at  the  us¬ 
ual  hours  of  publication  from  day  to  day.”  That  might 
mean  press  time,  edition  circulation  time,  the  evening 
or  the  morning  circulation  period,  or  a  24-hour 
period  in  a  city  where  only  one  newspaper  is  printed. 
However,  in  practice,  the  spirit  of  the  decision  has 
been  well  respected  for  more  than  IS  years  by  the 
several  press  associations  and  services,  and  news¬ 
papermen  in  general  have  acted  within  the  fact  that 
news  is  property. 

It  will  be  interesting  indeed  to  observe  the  action 
of  the  court  in  the  suit  to  prevent  news  piracy  on  the 
air.  Certainly,  we  hope  that  the  court  w'ill  draw  a 
more  definite  time  limit,  describing  when  news  ceases 
to  possess  v'alue  as  property.  The  suit  is  important, 
also,  because  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  fix  radio 
responsibility  as  a  news  carrier.  Up  to  this  time  the 
broadcasters  have  handled  news,  on  occasion,  without 
much  respect  for  established  newspaper  practices, 
borrowing  press  association  service  at  times,  selling 
air  time  to  newspapers  that  straightway  proceed  to 
read  their  own  local  news  or  press  association  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  public  in  advance  of  publication,  or  read¬ 
ing  news  appearing  on  current  first  pages  as  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  program  sponsored  by  an  advertiser.  All 
of  these  matters  will,  no  doubt,  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  Sioux  Falls  case. 

The  filing  of  this  suit  by  the  .Associated  Press 
just  at  this  time  seems  to  indicate  that  the  several 
years  policy  of  that  organization  in  reference  to 
radio  broadcasting  of  news  has  undergone  a  drastic 
change.  Presently  the  result  of  the  membership 
referendum  on  the  question  of  permitting  any  use 
of  .A.P.  material  on  the  air  will  be  announced.  That 
the  membership  has  voted  by  a  large  majority  to 
discontinue  giving  .A.P.  news  to  the  broadcasters 
is  indicated  by  first  returns  in  the  poll,  we  are  in¬ 
formed. 

Some  newspapermen  contend  that  as  radio  has 
come  to  stay,  it  will  be  driven  into  regular  news 
service  by  the  very  resistance  of  the  press  toward 
the  methods  that  have  been  obtaining  for  several 
years.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is  that  the  broad¬ 
casters  are  entitled  to  their  experiences  with  news. 
They  cannot  organize  a  responsible  independent  news 
service  except  at  tremendous  expense.  But  mainly, 
the  idea  is  impractical,  for  the  reason  that  the  air 
instrument  is  not  adapted  to  handle  news  service  on 
a  routine  basis.  As  it  is  non-selective  and  leaves  no 
permanent  record,  the  listener  must  spend  most  of 
his  time  at  the  receiving  station  in  order  to  get  news 
informatioa  Then,  too,  the  capacity  of  the  radio  to 
carry  a  satisfactory  report  and  the  doubtful  willing¬ 
ness  of  advertisers  to  support  such  service,  makes 
the  enterprise  questionable. 


RIAL  i 


If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  violent  perverting  of  judgment  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  province,  mar\’el  not  at  the  mutter; 
for  He  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  re- 
gardeth;  and  there  be  higher  than  they. — 
Ecclesiastes,  V;  8. 


GOOD  OMEN 

NE  can  believe  that  we  are  again  beginning 
to  see  public  affairs  in  their  true  proportions 
when  he  reads  that  a  newspaper  publisher  is 
leading  the  fight  to  end  the  “racket”  in  emergency 
relief  administration.  This  “racket”  has  about  it 
nothing  illegal :  it  is  simply  the  prolongation  of  the 
idea  that  public  funds  are  limitless  and  that  salaries 
paid  in  the  public  service  should  be  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear,  regardless  of  service  performed. 

Pointing  out  to  Gov.  Pinchot  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  heads  of  the  state  relief  board  are  today  draw¬ 
ing  salaries  that  would  have  been  liberal  in  1929, 
E.  Arthur  Sweeney,  publisher  of  the  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Revieiv  and  Tributie,  demands  an  end  to  this 
diversion  of  funds  meant  for  relief  of  the  needy  to 
princely  salaries  for  political  leaders  and  well  paid 
jobs  for  a  host  of  smaller  fry,  whose  numbers 
threaten  by  the  end  of  1933  to  make  the  emergency 
relief  administration  the  largest  administrative  group 
in  the  state.  The  example  of  Harrisburg,  naturally 
enough,  is  followed  by  each  county  group,  one  of 
the  latter  having  a  payroll  of  $864,000  a  year  if 
present  costs  are  continued. 

Relief  administration  has  for  months  been  a 
smoldering  scandal  in  many  cities  and  counties,  with 
greedy  politicians  quick  to  exploit  the  needy  for 
partisan  advantage  and  to  organize  among  the  faith¬ 
ful,  groups  as  large  as  possible  for  administration. 
The  public,  giving  its  funds  generously,  has  been 
slow  to  check  their  potential  misuse,  but  a  reckoning 
is  certainly  not  far  distant. 


The  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  serves  to  remind  news- 
paperdom  of  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  who 
has  never  faltered  in  his  admirable  course  and 
Ti'ho,  as  ever,  stands  four-square  for  honest  and 
efficient  journalism. 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  every  i 

dollar  of  general  advertising  placed  in  news- 
papers  is  lost  through  inability  to  collect  the 
amount  billed,  even  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932  with 
their  terrible  harvests  of  financial  and  commercial 
failures.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  survey,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue,  of  the  collection  records  of  40 
leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  four  years.  It  is  an  impressive  tribute  to 
the  advertising  agency  system,  for  the  loss  on  gen¬ 
eral  accounts,  with  which  the  publisher  has  no  direct 
association,  is  much  smaller  than  the  credit  loss  on 
retail  and  classified  business,  handled  entirely  by 
the  newspaper  itself. 

Even  with  the  indicated  increase  of  77  per  cent 
since  1929,  the  total  losses  of  newspapers  through 
inability  to  collect  advertising  bills  are  not  a  major 
factor  in  newspaper  economy.  Most  business  enter¬ 
prises  would  be  well  satisfied  with  a  1932  loss  of 
only  2.057  per  cent  through  uncollectible  accounts. 

The  small  loss  is  additional  proof  of  the  stability 
of  daily  newspapers,  and  of  the  stability  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  transmits  to  its  intelligent  users.  ' 
Business  failures  have  been  proportionately  low  ! 
among  this  group,  and  newspapers  are  justified  in  ^ 
extending  more  liberal  credit  to  local  merchants  than 
would  be  granted  by  a  banker  or  wholesaler. 

The  merchant  and  the  publisher,  granted  the  honest  . 

intent  of  both,  have  a  common  stake  in  the  com-  ! 

munity  and  an  obligation  to  bear  each  other’s  bur-  ’ 

dens  that  other  interests  seldom  admit  or  assume.  J 

VVe  do  not  doubt  that  most  of  the  small  credit  loss 
in  local  advertising  was  undertaken  w’ith  open  eyes 
by  the  publisher  in  the  hope  that  advertising  would 
enable  the  merchant  to  get  back  on  a  sound  basis,  ^ 

and  that  that  policy  has  more  successes  than  failures  ■ 

in  its  record.  The  failures  occur  where  all  can  see 
them,  but  the  successes  are  just  part  of  the  day's 
routine. 

Praiseworthy  as  is  a  policy  which  limits  bad  debt 
losses  to  the  minimum,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  these  times  for  a  liberal  construction  of  credit 
rules.  Capital  has  had  rich  rewards  in  the  days  of 
plenty,  when  abnormal  returns  were  possible  with 
little  hazard ;  there  is  implicit  in  its  functions  in  our 
society  the  duty  to  assume  risks  when  risks  prevail. 
Credit  management  which  can  see  things  in  the 
large  today  will  have  a  heavy  goodwill  value  when 
economic  balance  is  again  attained. 


Tery  interesting  that  a  crippled  editor  in 
Prague  vrites  copy  zvith  his  feet,  but  ez'ery 
copy  desk  is  fajniliar  with  such  stuff. 


“JOURNALIST” 

HY  have  American  newspapermen  so  long 
resisted  the  term  “journalist”  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “newspaperman”?  The  question  is 
raised  by  Vernon  McKenzie,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  University  of  Washington.  He 
says  quite  truly  that  the  old-timer  defined  journalist 
as  one  who  “wears  spats  and  carries  a  cane,  though 
he  does  not  limp.” 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense  in  craft  pos¬ 
ing,  of  course,  but  the  behavior  of  newspapermen  is 
no  more  eccentric  than  that  of  the  followers  of  any 
other  profession  or  art  w'hich  makes  demands  upon 
personality.  Most  American  newspapermen  are 
democratic  spirits,  a  reaction  no  doubt  to  the  pre¬ 
tentions  of  a  generally  hypocritical  world  with 
which  they  are  in  painfully  intimate  contact.  Re¬ 
porters  come  to  despise  false  fronts  and  years  ago 
turned  against  such  innocent  yet  useless  appendages 
as  spats  and  canes,  symbols  of  the  “journalist”  of 
former  days. 

It  is,  of  course,  utter  nonsense,  and  indulgence  of 
this  prejudice  has  deprived  the  craft  of  a  good, 
descriptive  w'ord.  Editor  &  Publisher  uses  the 
term  “journalist,”  rather  than  “newspaperman,” 
because  it  is  both  apt  and  convenient.  In  recent 
years  we  have  noted  less  antagonism  to  the  word 
all  along  the  line. 


The  big  Neiv  Deal  show  starts  next  week, 
with  newspapermen  on  the  program  for  high 
service.  Here’s  hoping. 


GERMAN  CENSORSHIP 

AIL  for  the  foreign  writer,  or  the  domestic 
writer,  who  tells  news  that  is  unfavorable  to  the 
Hitler  regime,  whether  it  be  true  or  false  1  That 
is  the  decree  of  the  cowardly  dictator  of  the  German 
jieople.  His  government  is  not  good  enough  to 
stand  in  the  light  of  world  opinion.  Whatever  is 
gained  temporarily  by  arbitrary  measures,  which  re¬ 
strict  civil  liberty  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
think  intelligently  and  act,  will  most  surely  be  lost 
in  the  long  run.  For  instance,  no  one  in  America, 
from  this  date  forward,  will  believe  anything  he 
reads  about  Germany.  Even  the  truth  will  be  sus¬ 
pect.  Germany  is  by  no  means  in  the  clear  among 
the  family  of  nations,  and  without^the  moral  and 
financial  support  and  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  that  nation’s  recovery  program  inevitably 
must  be  delayed  for  many  years.  Censorship  is 
blindness  and  Germany  has  joined  the  mad  gropers. 

It  is  startling  to  remember  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  live  under  some  form 
of  censorship,  usually  iron  military  prohibition.  Of 
what  avail,  one  might  ask,  is  invention  and  practical 
experience  with  press  freedom?  However,  our 
cynicism  is  modified  when  we  contemplate  the  end¬ 
less  centuries  of  despotic  and  autocratic  control  ot 
the  many  by  the  self-selected  few  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  distrust  of  popular  participation 
in  government  can  be  overcome  in  (Jermany  m  a 
dozen  years,  despite  the  high  order  of  intelligence 
in  that  nation.  The  long  view  is  that  freedom 
will  win. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


George  B.  barker,  editor-in- 
chief,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the 
fortv-first  annual  conunencement  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  of 
which  he  is  a  graduate.  He  will  also 
be  initiated  ciimmencement  week  as  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  scholastic  fraternity. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  gave  the 
second  of  two  radio  addresses  over 
N'BC  network  Feb.  25  on  the  subject 
of  “Tax  Eaters,  Tax  Eating  and  Tax 
Eaten.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  publisher,  returned  to  Chicago 
this  week  following  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher, 
ITarren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle,  was 
a  recent  guest  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  She 
was  interv’iewed  on  her  early  news¬ 
paper  experiences  by  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening 
Times,  has  been  nominated  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  gave  a  luncheon  Feb.  28 
in  the  Buffalo  Club,  honoring  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  addressed  the 
United  Taxpayers’  League  in  Buffalo. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  to  fill  one  of  two  va- 
ancies  on  the  directorate  of  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Dale  J.  Crittenberger,  editor,  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Bulletin,  is  suffering  from 
painful  injuries  received  when  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  while  crossing 
the  street. 


Richardson  Webster,  editor,  Brooklyn 
Times-Vnion,  addressed  the  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  of  Richmond 
Hill  High  School  Feb.  21  on  “Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Battle  of  Long  Island." 

J.  H.  Bean,  editor,  Nevada  (Mo.) 
Doily  Mail  and  Evening  Post,  and 
0.  W.  Neff,  editor,  Nevada  Herald, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  reorganized  Farm  and  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Nevada . 

Dick  Heller,  former  Bluffton,  Ind., 
newspaper  editor  and  former  president 
of  the  Indiana  Democrat  Editorial  As- 
sixiation,  has  been  named  secretary  to 
Lieut-Gov.  M.  Clifford  Townsend,  of 
Indiana. 


Wallace  Crossley,  publisher,  JVar- 
renshurg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal  and  head 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  was 
in  Jefferson  City,  Feb.  24,  to  preside  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Association’s  board  of 
directors. 


Robert  W.  Ruhl,  editor,  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune,  has  returned 
after  spending  several  weeks  in  south¬ 
ern  California. 


James  R.  Rhodes,  publisher  of 
Aruiton  (la.)  Daily  News,  and  M 
Rhodes  left  Feb.  26th  for  Miami,  wh 
they  will  spend  the  month  of  March 
^ests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Mayt 
Mr.  Maytag  is  president  of  the  May 
Company  at  Newton. 

Julian  Hall,  editor,  Dothan  (A1 
hogle,  has  been  nominated  Democn 
^didate  for  state  senator  from 
doth  senatorial  district.  A  special  el 
bon  will  be  held  March  21.  The  nr 
“lation  is  equivalent  to  election. 

H.  Loudon,  publisher,  Analu 
r  rr  bulletin,  recently  analyzed 
California  school  tax  situation  bef 
me  l^rd  of  directors,  Los  Ang< 
Jr'f.'j'ber  of  Commerce  and  a  number 
California  legislators. 

McKenzie,  publisher,  Sar 
Crmodion  Observer,  has  b 
weeted  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ct 
^tce  of  that  city. 

Roger  Andrews,  former  publisl 
trou  Times,  was  appointed  chairii 
m  the  Mackinac  Island  State  P 
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Santford  Martin,  editor,  IVinston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has  returned 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  information  on  prospective  fed¬ 
eral  appointments  in  North  Carolina. 

C.  M.  Harger,  editor,  Abilene  (Kan.) 
Reflector,  who  is  touring  Europe,  is 
writing  a  series  of  travel  letters  for  his 
paper. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor,  Montgomery 
(,Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  taken  office  as 
probate  office  of  Montgomery  County. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  B.  M. 
Miller  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  until  January,  1933. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  spoke  on  the 
afternoon  program  of  the  Catholic 
Study  Club  of  Detroit  Feb.  27. 

G.  Newmyer,  associate  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Neiv 
Orleans  Item-Tribune  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee,  effective  March  1. 
Mr.  Newmyer  took  this  action  on  the 
advice  of  his  physicians.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  by 
Gov.  (I.  K.  .\llen. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Frank  TRIPP,  general  manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  is  in  Miami, 
Ela.,  on  vacation. 

F.  E.  Cottrell,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  Toledo  Blade,  and  Robert  S. 
Brown,  editor,  Toledo  News-Bee,  were 
speakers  last  week  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  Toledo,  given  by  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Davis  Post,  American  Legion, 
in  honor  of  Ira  Goldstein,  past  com¬ 
mander. 

Abe  C.  Van  de  Repe,  advertising 
manager,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
addressed  1 10  grocers  of  Sheboygan  and 
vicinity  at  a  dinner  meeting  Feb.  23, 
when  plans  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  group  of  local  grocers  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Jack  Foster,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
has  returned  to  work  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  days. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  advertising 
manager,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News,  recently  addressed  Plainfield 
Rotarians  on  how  a  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Bruce  Webb,  promotion  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  and 
president  of  the  Asheville  Kennel  Club 
is  director  of  the  dog  show  to  be  held  in 
.Asheville  .\pril  14  and  15. 

.\rthur  F.  Shipley,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald, 
visited  Grand  Forks  recently  after  a 
visit  on  the  West  Coast. 

Loyd  Warner,  space  salesman,  Neiv 
Orleans  Item-Tribune,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  brief  illness. 

Roy  C.  Kates,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


TAKE  Harry  B.  Smith’s  word, — 
pugilism’s  greatest  presentation 
thus  far  in  the  Twentieth  century  from 
a  newspaper 
standpoint  was 
the  Jack  Demp- 
sey-Georges  Car- 
pentier  fight. 

The  interna¬ 
tional  battle  had 
more  color,  and 
was  built  up 
better  than  any 
other  in  more 
than  30  years,  the 
veteran  sports 
editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  stated  as  he 
mused  over  the 
fistic  embroglios  of  the  past. 

A  newspaperman  since  1897  and 
Chronicle  sports  editor  for  19  years, 
Mr.  Smith  has  covered  all  the  big  bouts 
of  more  than  two  decades.  He  saw 
Jim  Jeffries  fall  before  the  blows  of 
Jack  Johnson  at  Reno  in  1910,  Dempsey 
whip  Willard  at  Toledo,  Cari>entier’s 
picturesque  appearance  in  this  country, 
the  Dempsey-Gibbons  bout  at  Shelby, 
Gene  Tunney’s  two  appearances  against 
Dempsey  and  his  battle  with  Tom 
Heeney,  and  many  other  battles.  His 
memoirs  of  these  bouts  recently  made 
an  interesting  feature  series  for  his 
sporting  section. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  for  more  than  25  years,  and  for 
many  seasons  he  covered  Pacific  Coast 
League  baseball  games  regularly.  He 
started  newspaper  work  35  years  ago 
with  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury,  and 
after  two  years  with  that  paper  went  to 
the  San  Jose  News  for  a  year. 

From  1900  to  1906  he  was  sports 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  returning  to  California  for  a  brief 
term  of  general  reporting  with  the  San 
Francisco  Call.  After  a  few  months 
he  resigned  to  cover  athletic  activities 
for  the  Chronicle.  His  service  with 
that  paper  dates  back  to  1906. 


Harry  B.  Smith 


Times-Union  general  manager,  and 
Mrs.  Kates  have  returned  from  a 
week’s  visit  with  relatives  in  Silver 
Creek.  N.  Y. 

Harold  Thompson,  of  the  purchasing 
department  .New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Sheila,  their  first  child. 

Robert  L.  Oglesby,  for  three  years  a 
member  of  the  Tern  file  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
gram  advertising  staff,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager. 

Walter  J.  Brill,  advertising  manager, 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capital,  has 
(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


COME  UP  SMIUNG! 

When  the  hurricane  ceased  to  blow  in  Porto  Rico,  several 
distinguished  citizens  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  cellars, 
looked  about,  and  then  emerged,  smiling. 

They  were  the  same  old  substantial  citizens  they  were  before 
the  storm.  The  populace  gathered  around  them  for  advice 
and  leadership.  You  could  identify  these  leaders.  They  had 
their  old-time  characteristics  of  integrity,  good  cheer,  and 
sound  thinking,  unimpaired. 

A  bit  of  a  zephyr  has  been  blowing  in  our  own  country. 

When  it’s  over,  the  newspaper  that  comes  up  smiling,  with 
its  individuality  still  recognizable  through  the  clearing  dust, 
will  have  a  wonderful  start  in  the  big  race! 

Good  features  are  the  best  foundation  material  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  personality  and  identity  of  a  newspaper. 

Good  features — McNaught  features — are  indispensable. 


V. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  McNITT 
Chairman 
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resumed  work  alter  being  confined  to 
his  home  by  illness. 

S.  M.  Simon,  advertising  space  sales¬ 
man,  New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune  has 
recovered  from  a  recent  illness. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

George  B.  DOLLIVER,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon-Jourtial,  was  chairman  of  the 
Calhoun  county  delegation  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  state  convention  at  Grand  Rapids 
Feb.  28.  Robert  Miller,  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer-News  business  office 
was  a  member  of  the  delegation. 

James  C.  White,  managing  editor, 
Brownwood  (Tex.)  Daily  Bulletin, 
presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Brownwood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Feb.  23. 

Lawson  Paynter  is  writing  a  new 
column.  The  Town  Crier,  for  the 
Januiica  (X.  Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press. 

Frank  Bausch,  sports  editor,  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Bausch  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Frank,  Jr.,  bom  recently. 

N.  F.  Lavigne,  city  editor.  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  secretarial  staff  of  J. 
Hardin  Peterson,  representative-elect 
from  the  First  Congressional  District. 

Eugene  B.  Moore,  Ohio  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Mrs.  Moore 
are  parents  of  a  daughter. 

Richard  O.  Bennett,  police  reporter, 
Lincoln  (Xeb.)  State  Journal  for  the 
past  ten  years,  resigned  recently  to  be¬ 
come  a  motorcycle  policeman  on  the 
Lincoln  force. 

(jordon  C.  Wirck,  Federal  building 
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reporter.  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
covered  from  an  attack  of  influenza. 

Jennings  J.  Philips,  state  capitol  re¬ 
porter,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
covered  from  a  month’s  illness. 

Anna  Sommers  is  writing  a  series  en¬ 
titled  “Girls  of  the  Golden  West’’’  for 
the  San  Francisco  News.  It  is  based  on 
picturesque  women  prominent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  early  history. 

Glenn  Whitsell,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  and  Lawrence  Andrews,  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald  were  in  Washington  for 
the  inauguration. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mosle,  of  the  society 
staff,  Gak-eston  News,  was  general 
chairman  of  the  Galveston  Mardi  Gras 
coronation  Feb.  28. 

Vera  Brown,  Detroit  Times  feature 
writer,  was  a  Philadelphia  visitor  last 
week,  arranging  for  the  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  handle  some  of  her  latest  fic- 
ton  serials. 

Weimer  Jones,  city  editor,  Asheville 
(X.  C.)  Times,  has  returned  to  his 
work  after  recovery  from  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  fall  on  ice. 

John  C.  Moffitt,  motion  picture  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  the  author  of  a 
play,  “Morale,”  presented  recently  by 
the  Blackfriars  drama  organization 
there. 

Miss  Ruth  Wolfe  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff.  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil. 

Yank  Taylor,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
radio  editor,  was  interviewed  over  NBC 
Feb.  27  by  Helen  Stevens  Fisher  in 
connection  with  the  Xational  Farm  and 
Home  program. 

J.  J.  Dingman,  representing  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  press  gallery  of 
the  Ontario  legislature.  Kenneth 
MacKay,  Toronto  Daily  Star,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  Jack  Ham- 
bleton,  Canadian  Press,  secretary. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Bixby,  veteran  columnist  of 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
was  guest  ol  honor  at  a  basket  picnic 
in  Griffith  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Feb.  18. 
Dr.  Bixby  conducted  a  (iepartment  for 
the  State  Journal  27  years. 

Robert  Harper,  news  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal,  was  severely 
injured  recently  in  an  ice  boat  accident 
on  Buckeye  Lake. 

Walter  Biscup,  staff  correspondent, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  was  in  Enid, 
Okla.,  Feb.  27,  covering  the  trial  of 
Earl  Quinn,  accused  of  killing  two 
women. 

Harry  Sifton  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press  recently  spent  a 
few  days  in  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  the 
guest  of  Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lethbridge  Daily  Herald. 

J.  Roy  Elliott,  who  recently  joined 
the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  news  staff  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  night  news  broadcaster  for  that 
newspaper. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  reporter  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  addressed  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  Union  Town¬ 
ship  high  school  last  week  on  “Behind 
the  News.” 

W.  F.  Whitcomb,  chief  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times  copy  desk,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  following  a  short 
illness. 

Harold  R.  Maier,  telegraph  editor, 
Sheboygan  (W'is.)  Press,  has  been 
nominated  without  opposition  for  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  local  Elks  lodge.  Walter 
J.  Pfister,  city  editor  of  the  Press,  is 
the  retiring  exalted  ruler,  after  serving 
two  terms. 

John  J.  Cleary,  editorial  writer,  Tren¬ 
ton  (X.  J.)  Advertiser,  has  returned  to 
his  duties  after  a  brief  illness. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McGonigal,  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  society 
editor  is  on  a  month’s  leave  of  absence 
due  to  illness:  Miss  Elizabeth  Keiper, 
copyreader,  is  substituting. 

Phil  Brewer,  of  the  Lansing  State 
Journal;  Frank  Morris  and  Hub 
George,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Claude  Markle,  of  the  Lansing  bureau 


of  the  United  Press,  covered  the 
Democratic  state  convention  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  24. 

Walter  D.  O’Hearn,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Herald  has  been 
named  news  editor. 

.\nn  Hark,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  rewrite  staff,  is  in  a  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  hospital  receiving  treatment  for 
complications  following  an  automobile 
accident  several  montlis  ago. 

C.  J.  Xichols,  of  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News  photo  staff,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  10-day  illness. 

Landon  Laird,  columnist,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Ernest  Mehl,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Star,  were  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  Kansas  City  Co-Operative 
Club  luncheon  Feb.  28. 

jack  McQuade,  formerly  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Press,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times  and  the  Mobile  (.\la.)  Press, 
has  assumed  his  new  duties  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Allendale  (S.  C.) 
Citizen. 

Goodloe  Barry,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  telegraph  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  month’s  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Urban  Murphy,  assistant  city  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  left 
for  Florida  last  week,  where  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  will  convalesce  from  a  nervous 
breakdown.  W.  H.  Mylander,  rewrite 
man,  is  substituting. 

William  C.  Faust,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  was  a  baritone  soloist  at  an 
entertainment  by  the  Thomas  Leiper 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  last  week. 

W.  T.  DeWolfe,  Toledo  Blade  col¬ 
umnist,  who  has  been  ill,  has  returned 
to  work. 

Kent  Meader  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
editorial  staff  is  the  author  of  a  book- 
length  mystery  novel,  “Master  of  Ter¬ 
ror  Lodge,”  appearing  in  the  March 
issue  of  Dime  Mystery  Book  magazine. 

Leon  Harpole,  Chicago  Tribime  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor,  was  recently 
awarded  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  for  service  during  the 
WorW  War. 

Cy  Peterman,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
was  the  first  of  Philadelphia  sports 
writers  to  arrive  at  the  southern  train¬ 
ing  camps  of  the  big  league  teams. 
Others  now  in  the  South  are  Bill 
Dooley,  Record,  Bill  Brandt,  Public 
Ledger,  James  Isaminger,  Inquirer  and 
A1  Horwitz,  Evening  Ledger. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Barnett,  formerly  trav¬ 
eling  correspondent  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  is  now  writing  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  for  Alabama  weeklies. 

Roger  Andrews,  managing  editor, 
Menomitu’e  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
has  lieen  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Mackinac  Island  Park  Commission  by 
Gov.  William  A.  Comstock. 

Jack  J.  Esmond,  former  assistant 
sports  editor,  Nezo  York  World- 
Telegram  and  now  makeup  editor, 
Binghamton  (X.  Y.)  Press  and  Mrs. 
Esmond  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Feb.  25  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

E.  C.  Wolf,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  staff,  received  a  pilot’s 
rating  and  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  Feb.  24, 
when  a  group  of  advanced  flying  school 
cadets  were  graduated. 

Paul  Johnson  of  the  Bellingham 
(Minn.)  Times  staff  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
are  parents  of  a  son  David  Paul,  born 
recently. 

Ralph  Cropper,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  has  returned  to  Philadelphia 
from  Doylestown,  Pa.,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  trial  of  Charles  Amwine,  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder  of  his  IS  year 
old  school  girl  sweetheart. 

Donald  Buchanan,  special  assignment 
man,  Lethbridge  (.\lta)  Herald,  has 
transferred  to  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
reportorial  staff. 

Melville  H.  James,  former  columnist, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  publicity  for  Gov- 


I 

ernor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania.  He  ez-  * 
pects  to  rejoin  the  Telegraph. 

Thomas  Rice,  textile  editor,  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  wijg 
underwent  an  operation  in  Boston  Ijr 
month,  has  returned  to  work. 

M.  D.  Hoffman,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  Chicago  Herald  i 
Examiner,  Chicago  Daily  News,  anj 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has  jointd 
the  Highland  Park  ((3al.) 

Herald  as  political  editor. 

Miss  Laura  Lee  Davis  has  beo 
named  society  editor,  Childress  (Tex) 
Daily  Index,  succeeding  Miss  Jane 
Sherwood,  resigned. 

C.  H.  J.  Snider,  associate  editor 
Toronto  Telegram,  was  recently  pr^’ 
sented  with  a  walking  stick  by  the  staf 
in  honor  of  his  36  years’  associatke  t 
with  the  daily.  C.  O.  Knowles,  editor  i 
made  the  presentation. 

George  K.  Phillips,  editorial  writer 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Kansas 
City  on  “Some  Phases  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Business.” 

F.  Edward  Hebert,  columnist  for  the 
New  Orleans  States,  is  in  WashingtoB 
D.  C.,  attending  a  session  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission. 

Robert  E.  Coulson,  of  the  Bugalo 
Times  sports  staff  has  returned  from  a 
sea  trip  during  which  he  visited  South 
American  countries  and  Great  Britain 

John  Johnson,  civic  reporter  Flushihj 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  and  president,  Bay 
side  (N.  Y.)  Civic  Association,  spoke 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Affairs 
of  Cities  in  Albany,  Feb.  22. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Fred  M.AY,  of  the  Associated  Press 
staff  in  St.  Louis  is  on  a  vacatioc 
in  the  Ozarks,  accompanied  by  Mrs, 
May. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Metzger,  wife  of  th 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  and  her  daughter  , 
Gloria,  5,  suffered  cuts  and  bruises  t 
Feb.  18  when  their  car  left  the  highwai  j 
near  Aurora,  Neb.,  and  turned  owl 
several  times.  They  were  enroute  to* 
attend  a  funeral  of  a  relative  at  Beatria 
Neb. 

George  Serier  has  been  transferrei 
from  the  A.P.  Philadelphia  office  to 
Harrisburg.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
Huston  McColloch,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  JEANNETTE  UNDER¬ 
HILL,  daughter  of  Clayton  G 
Underhill,  business  manager,  Bujdt 
Evening  News  and  Mrs.  Underhill,  to 
Guy  A.  Thomas  of  Minneapolis,  Feb. 
18  in  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Helen  Schaal,  fashion  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  to  Spaldioj 
Peck  of  Chicago,  at  Dayton  Feb.  21. 

Miss  Janice  Emmons,  society  editor, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Intelligencer,  to  Henry 
Lee  Miller  of  Mexico,  Feb.  20. 

George  B.  Philp,  reporter,  TretdB 
(N.  J.)  Times,  to  Miss  Myrtle  M.  (ir- 
penter,  recently. 

Otho  K.  DeVilbiss,  reporter,  L»\ 
coin  (Neb.)  Star,  to  Pauline  Jojoj 
Urbach,  at  Lincoln  recently. 

William  W.  Peterson,  of  the  stu 
Allen  G.  Miller  dgency.  Grand  Rap®j 
to  Miss  Hester  Leroy,  in  Grand  Rap»j 
recently. 

Herbert  Hill,  reporter, 

(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  to  MS 
Charlotte  Edna  King,  in. Dover,  N- J-| 
recently. 

WINS  GAS  RATE  FIGH’T 

As  the  result  of  a  four  months  cai^ 
paign  conducted  to  show  that  there  i 
no  justification  for  an  increase  ii^ 
rates,  the  Buffalo  Times  has 
in  preventing  higher  sc.iedulcs  m  w 
city.  Attorneys  for  the  Ir.oQV®'® 

Co.,  which  serves  Buffalo,  indiMW 
a  meeting  with  city  officials 
that  their  rate  case,  through  ^ 
higher  charges  are  sought,  would 
withdrawn. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

EDITOR’S  CHAIR  FOR 
OWEN  B.  WINTERS 


Erwin,  W»*ey  Ofificer  Buys  Weekly 
Hit  Maryland  Home  at 
Week-End  Sideline — Plant 
Model  Local  Paper 


When  Volume  I,  Number  1,  of  the 
Queen  Anne’s  Record  came  from  an  old 
flat-bed  press  in  Centreville,  Md.,  early 
Feb.  23,  after  an  all-day  and  all-night 
session  of  the  newly  organized  staff, 
(^•en  B.  Winters  had  achieved  an  am¬ 
bition  to  become  a  newspaper  publisher. 
The  newspaper,  a  country  weekly,  is 
only  a  sideline  to  his  regular  work  as 
vice-president  and  partner  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Erwiii,  Wasey  &  Co., 
New  York,  but  on  his  week-end  and 
holiday  trips  to  his  home  at  Land’s  End 
Farm,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  direct  the  publication,  and  to 
write  for  it  whenever  possible. 

The  Record  succeeds,  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  name,  the  Centreville  Record,  which 
endd  publication  last  June  after  58 
years  of  existence.  The  plant  has  been 
modernized  and  equipped  for  job  print¬ 
ing,  of  which  it  is  expected  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  amounts.  Through  his  agency 
connection,  Mr.  Winters  obtains  some 
art  work  and  special  features  from  New 
York  artists  and  writers,  but  he  de- 
nid  reports  that  he  planned  to  make 
a  literary  weekly  instead  of  a  news¬ 


paper. 

“I  just  want  to  make  a  good  local 
paper  for  that  county,”  he  said.  “The 
Record  has  no  excuse  for  being  except 
to  tell  the  local  news.” 

The  new  publisher  had  not  made 
preparations  to  begin  so  soon.  At  his 
home  for  the  Washington’s  Birthday 
holiday,  he  found  that  work  on  the  press 
had  been  finished  and  decided  to  bring 
out  the  first  issue  then  and  there.  It 
was  5 :30  a.m.  before  the  paper  went  to 
press,  but  by  that  time  eight  pages  of 
news  and  advertising  had  been  assem¬ 
bled,  including  a  story  of  the  Record’s 
resurrection,  local  news,  a  first-page 
column  of  outside  news  in  single  para¬ 
graphs,  and  a  number  of  items  of 
telephoned  news  from  Universal  News 
Service. 


A  front-page  editorial  by  Mr.  Winters 
explained  his  attitude:  “We  were  lost 
*e  moment  we  stepped  inside  the  door,” 
it  began.  “The  first  whiff  of  printer’s 
ink  called  us  back  through  the  years 
to  cubhood  and  our  first  assignment. 

“On  the  editor’s  desk,  amid  the  litter 
of  leave  taking,  lay  the  last  issue  of 
the  old  Record.  But  a  S8-year-old 
newspaper  is  too  young  to  die. 

“Life  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Young  folks  are  being  married. 
Babies  are  being  born.  Old  folks  are 
being  laid  away.  The  Record  should 
go  on. 


“We  stepped  inside  the  composiny 
r^.  Here,  asleep  and  futile  awaitiny 
the  touch  of  practiced  fingers  were  al 
the  symbols  of  communication,  type,  thi 
whole  eloquent  vocabulary  of  thi 
English  language.  Here  were  word: 
for  telling  the  news,  words  for  rightiny 
wrongs,  words  for  selling  goods.  Thi 
R^ord  should  carry  on  .  .  . 

Sentimental?  Maybe.  But  that 
good  ^  friends,  is  why  the  new  Queet 
Amie  s  Record  is  out  today  ...” 

Mr.  Winters’  first  job  was  on  thi 
Orenville  (0.)  Advocate,  and  aftei 
?™uation  from  the  University  of  Mich 
worked  for  a  time  oi 
tot  Detrott  News.  Since  then  he  ha 
ottn  m  advertising  work.  For  the  las 
®^years  he  has  made  his  home  ii 
Wen  Anne’s  County,  traveling  b' 
and  auto  from  his  New  Yori 
tti  about  four  hours. 

the  first  Record 
Wdentally,  announced  that  Arthui 
of  the  Erwin,  Wase? 
wiqr’  had  purchased  two  farms  ii 
yoten  Annes  County  and  would  be 
™  a  new  home  there  about  March  1 

YnrU  his  Nev 

OTk  office  in  his  private  plane. 

to  M’’-  Winters’  mind  i 

a  medium  for  tes 
ttising  in  a  community  which  h^ 


knows  well  and  where  sales  can  be 
easily  checked. 

M.  Wilson  Harris,  a  native  of  the 
county,  recently  engaged  in  publishing 
a  newspaper  in  Georgia,  is  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Roy  H.  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal,  is  advertising  manager. 

SEES  NEED  FOR  BEER  COPY 

Editor  Protests  Proposed  N.  Y.  Ban 
on  Advertising 

Protests  against  proposed  legislative 
restrictions  on  beer  advertising  in  New 
York  state  have  been  filed  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herbert  A.  Lehman  by  Hartley 
W.  Barclay,  managing  editor  of  the 
Modem  Brewery,  and  forwarded  by  the 
governor  to  the  state  Liquor  Control 
Commission.  The  commission,  report¬ 
ing  recently  on  legislation  to  accom¬ 
pany  expected  changes  in  Federal  pro¬ 
hibition  measures,  recommended  that 
beer  advertising  should  be  barred. 

Mr.  Barclay  estimated  that  at  least 
$25,000,000  will  be  spent  in  publication 
advertising  for  beer  during  the  first 
year  after  its  pie  is  made  legal. 

“The  prohibition  of  beer  advertising, 
if  generally  adopted  by  all  states,”  he 
wrote,  “will  seriously  affect  the  antici¬ 
pated  benefit  to  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  through  the  income  to  be  derived 
from  beer  advertising.  Many  publica¬ 
tions  have  already  received  conditional 
advertising  contracts  from  brewers  in 
anticipation  of  the  legislation  of  beer. 

“Prohibition  of  beer  advertising 
would  give  the  supposedly  reformed 
racketeer  a  competitive  advantage  in 
trade  which  would  be  unfair  to  legiti¬ 
mate  brewers  who  have  scrupuloulsy 
observed  the  law  during  the  dry  era. 
It  is  against  the  public  interest  to  take 
away  from  individual  consumers  the 
protection  assured  by  the  identification 
of  advertised  products  bearing  brand 
names.  If  the  legitimate  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  abolished,  the  racketeer  with 
unknown  products  and  inferior  quality 
beers  would  be  on  an  equal  competitive 
footing  with  brewers  who  have  spent 
their  lives  learning  how  to  control  taste, 
purity,  and  quality  in  their  brews.” 

Mr.  Barclay  pointed  out  that  while 
a  state  might  bar  advertising  in  its  own 
territory,  it  could  not  bar  out  radio 
advertising  from  stations  in  other 
states. 


Consolidated  Gas  Appointments 

F.  W.  Crone  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  and  editorial  activities 
of  the  gas  and  electric  companies  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  Oscar  H.  Fogg, 
vice-president,  announced  this  week.  He 
will  be  director  of  the  editorial  bureau 
of  the  companies,  and  Howard  F. 
Weeks  will  be  assistant  director.  Mr. 
Crone  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Edison  Company  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  at  one  time  was  a  reporter, 
political  correspondent,  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  Neiv  York  Tribune. 
Henry  Obermeyer  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  gas 
and  electric  companies  affiliated  with 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company.  Cyril 
Nast,  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Edison  Company,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  bureau  of  the  companies. 


Schwimmer  Start*  Agency 

Walter  Schwimmer,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  E.  H.  Brown  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Chicago,  has  formed  his 
own  general  advertising  agency  at  75 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  connection  with  the  Brown 
agency,  Mr.  Schwimmer  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Sales 
Company  of  Chicago  for  five  years. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Newark  Agencies  Move 

The  Goldsmith  Advertising  Agency 
and  the  United  Advertising  Agency, 
formerly  at  11  Raymond  Boulevard. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  have  leased  space  in 
the  Lefcourt  Newark  Building.  The 
Goldsmith  agency  will  be  located  on 
the  11th  floor  and  United  Advertising 
Agency  on  the  33rd  floor. 


HARTIGAN  HEADS  4-A  GROUP 


Campbell-Ewald  Man  Chairman  of 
Newspaper  Committee 

J.  J.  Hartigan  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  News¬ 
papers  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Members  of  the  committee  include : 
L.  M.  Malitz  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
New  York,  vice-chairman ;  H.  M. 
Billerbeck,  Richardson,  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Co.,  New  York;  Joseph  Beck,  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York;  L.  T.  Bush,  Blackman  Company, 
New  York;  L.  S.  Kelly,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York;  F.  M. 
Lawrence,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York;  A.  B.  Pratt, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Lawrence  I.  Everling,  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Chicago; 
Arthur  J.  Peel,  S.  A.  Conover  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston;  Henry  Tritschler,  Nel¬ 
son  Chesman  Company,  Chattanooga. 

Elected  by  Outdoor  Bureau 

F,  B.  Ryan,  president,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  and  Guy  C.  Smith,  vice- 
president,  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Inc.,  have  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Officers  are 
Henry  T.  Ewald,  chairman  of  the 
board;  F.  T.  Hopkins,  president  and 
general  manager;  William  D.  Mejun- 
kin,  vice-president ;  H.  F.  Gilhofer,  vice- 
president  and  western  manager;  Fred 
J.  Ross,  treasurer;  R.  P.  Clayberger, 
secretary;  Daniel  Volkmar,  assistant 
treasurer,  and  M.  A.  Sherman,  assistant 
secretary. 

Session  on  Furniture  Advertising 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Fur¬ 
niture  Exposition  Association  have 
taken  preliminary  steps  toward  linking 
their  summer  furniture  market  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  which  will  be 
held  in  Grand  Rapids  June  25-29.  The 
furniture  exhibition  will  be  held  June 
26  to  July  15.  One  session  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  convention  will  be  devoted  to 
advertising  and  merchandising  of  fur¬ 
niture. 


Continental  Oil  Shows  Gains 

Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  27 — Sales  in 
Richmond  increased  67.5  per  cent  and 
in  this  division  46  per  cent  as  a  result 
of  a  special  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  launched  on  Jan.  24,  district 
supervisors  of  the  Continental  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  were  told  at  the  John  Marshall 
Hotel  here  at  a  sales  conference.  Next 
to  Richmond  came  Kansas  City,  with  an 
increase  of  46  per  cent.  The  national 
average  was  30  per  cent. 

Ward  Mail-Order  Head  Quits 

Herry  E.  Hughes  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  mail-order  operation 
and  as  a  director  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  He  has  b^n  succeeded 
by  R.  H.  Fogler  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  both  retail  and  mail-order 
operations.  The  change  is  regarded  as 
in  line  with  the  new  policies  of  the 
company  relative  to  injecting  more  of  a 
retail  viewpoint  into  mail-order  opera¬ 
tions. 


Gunnison  Agency  Named 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  sole  distributor  in  the 
United  States  for  Slazengers’  Ltd., 
tennis  equipment.  Stanley  E.  Gunnison, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency,  will  handle 
the  advertising. 

Younggreen  Heads  Alumni 

Charles  C.  Younggreen,  executive 
vice-president  of  Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green  &  Finn,  Chicago  agency,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  Alumni  Association  of  Chicago. 

Gaylord  Joins  Lord  &  Thomas 

Stephen  Gaylord,  of  radio  station 
KEX,  Portland,  Ore.,  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertis¬ 
ing  March  1  as  a  member  of  the  radio 
department. 


N.E.A.  SURVEYS  CIGARETTES 

"Big  Four”  Must  Advertise  More  In 
Small  Towns  To  Hold  Market 

( Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  27 — Retail  price  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  part  of  the  “Big  Four” 
cigarette  companies  in  competition  with 
the  “ten-centers”  in  the  smaller  cities 
is  endangering  the  sale  of  the  lea^ng 
brands  unless  advertising  is  continued, 
it  is  pointed  out  in  a  preliminary  survey 
made  by  the  National  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation’s  research  and  survey  department 
in  cooperation  with  General  Marketing 
Counselors,  Inc.  This  study  includes 
more  than  50  smaller  cities  and  towns 
in  six  states. 

The  conclusion  is  that  it  is  unwise  on 
the  part  of  the  advertised  cigarette 
brands  to  neglect  the  small-town  field 
by  concentrating  their  advertising  and 
pies  efforts  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
in  an  effort  to  drive  out  the  ten-cent 
invaders. 

_  According  to  the  survey,  ten-cent 
cigarettes  have  definitely  entered  the 
small  town  field,  judging  from  the  re- 
pli«  of  96  per  cent  of  the  dealers  in 
cities  and  towns  with  an  average  pop¬ 
ulation  of  3,600.  The  report  states  in 
part: 

“This  study  indicates  that  the  leading 
advertised  cigarettes  are  in  grave  danger 
of  losing  the  smaller  city  and  town 
market  which  serves  more  than  half 
of  the  population  of  our  country.  That, 
while  the  ‘Big  Four’  are  apparently 
busy  defpding  their  strongholds  in  the 
metropolitan  markets,  the  ‘enemy’  is 
making  dangerous  inroads  into  this 
greater  half  of  the  market.” 


Thomas  Joins  Ruppert 

Effective  March  1,  Jack  Thomas  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
Jacob  Ruppert,  New  York  brewing 
firm.  Mr.  Thomas  recently  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  Anheuser- 
Busch,  St.  Louis.  Previous  to  this  he 
was  for  11  years  advertising  manager 
of  Thomas  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago 
packers. 

J.  W.  Thompson  Promotes  Jackson 

E.  E.  C.  Jackson  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
pn  Company,  Ltd.,  and  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Montreal  office.  He 
joined  the  organization  Jan.  1,  1930,  and 
has  been  attached  to  the  Montreal 
office  ever  since. 


Working  On  Industrial  Sales 

The  appointment  of  the  G.  M.  Basford 
Company,  60  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  by  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales 
Corporation,  reported  last  week,  is  limi¬ 
ted  to  work  on  industrial  sales  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  Tydol  indus¬ 
trial  lubricants. 


Fehlman  Joins  Erwin  Wasey 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  formerly  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  and  more  recently  with 
Calkins  &  Holden,  has  joined  the  New 
York  offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
in  an  executive  capacity. 


Strotz  Joins  N.B.C. 

Sidney  Strotz,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium,  has  joined  NBC  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  artists’  service. 
He  succeeds  L.  F.  Fitzgerald  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New  York 
office. 


Joins  Baltimore  Agency 

Ralph  D.  Wyly,  formerly  president 
of  R.  p.  Wyly,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  joins  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  & 
Comer,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  as  an  account 
executive.  The  appointment  is  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  March  1. 


Represents  News-Week 

Hubert  Fleming,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Form  and  Fireside,  has 
been  appointed  Chicago  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  News-Week. 


Providence  Agency  Moves 

The  Larcher-Horton  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  agency,  has  moved  to  2300 
Industrial  Trust  Building.  The  former 
address  was  44  Franklin  street. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


MIXXY  HAXFF  is  found,  and  so, 
for  that  matter,  is  Sunny  Jim — 
and  both  of  them  are  going  to  work 
again  on  their  old  job  of  selling  Force, 
breakfast  cereal.  Test  copy  is  to  appear 
in  newspapers  in  April. 

Sunny  Jim’s  rhymed  appeal  in  two 
Xew  York  newsi)apers,  republished  in 
this  department  last  week,  brought  the 
following  answer,  in  the  personal  adver¬ 
tising  of  Xew  York  newspapers: 

Dear  Sunny  Jim,  your  note  received. 
Or  can  my  eyes  have  been  deceived? 
In  thirty  years,  is  it  so  strange. 

My  maiden  name  from  HanfC  should 
change? 

At  Hotel  Berkley,  if  he  cares, 

S.  Jim  can  find  his  Minny  Ayers. 

Then  followed  a  conference  by  Mrs. 
Ayers  with  officers  of  Erwin  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Xew  York  advertising  agency, 
and  of  the  Hecker-H-O  Company,  Inc., 
successor  to  the  Force  Food  Company. 
As  a  result,  Mrs.  Ayers  was  busy  this 
week  on  verses  about  Sunny  Jim,  whom 
she  created  back  in  1902,  when  she  was 
in  her  teens.  Other  people  took  up  the 
task  of  writing  Sunny  Jim  jingles  later, 
and  in’  all  some  5,000  of  them  were 
published  in  a  few  years  before  manu¬ 
facturing  difficulties  caused  an  ending 
of  the  campaign. 


Original  Sunny  Jim  copy  (1902) 

Since  then  Force  has  been  extensively- 
sold  in  Europe.  Miss  Hanff  went  on 
to  other  writing — advertising,  newspaper 
comics,  etc. — and  later  married. 

When  it  was  decided  to  revive  Sunny 
Jim  and  start  a  new  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  United  States,  the  company- 
had  no  record  of  her  married  name, 
but  knew  that  she  had  been  living  in 
or  near  New  York.  The  personal  ad¬ 
vertising  followed. 

The  Force  advertising  is  to  start  in 
Eastern  territory,  and  will  be  frankly 
experimental.  If  the  results  are  satis¬ 
factory,  it  is  expected  the  campaign 
will  be  widely  extended.  In  the  days 
when  Sunny  Jim  was  in  his  heyday, 
the  advertising  expenditures  were  cred¬ 
ited  with  amounting  to  $1,000,000  the 
first  year.  More  recent  expenditures 
of  the  manufacturer  on  other  cereal 
products  have  been  substantial  sums, 
but  far  below  that  figure. 

*  *  * 

INAUGURATION  of  a  new  Presi¬ 
dent  March  4  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period  in  which  business  men 
will  be  watching  eagerly  for  indications 
of  improving  confidence  which  in  their 
opinion  will  justify  increased  sales  and 
advertising  efforts. 

Advertising  men  this  week  were  not 
expecting  any  sudden  flood  of  national 
advertising  immediately  after  the 
inauguration,  believing  rather  that  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  watchful  wait¬ 
ing  for  developments  in  regard  to  the 
banking  situation  and  for  more  light  in 
regard  to  the  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  However,  this  year  more  than 
ever  in  recent  years,  advertisers  have 
been  avoiding  long  future  commitments 
and  keeping  their  plans  flexible  so  they- 
can  take  quick  advantage  of  any  favor¬ 
able  situation.  Definite  improvement 
in  business  would  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
flected  soon  in  the  advertising  field. 

*  *  * 

N  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  adver¬ 
tising  men  are  increasingly  impa¬ 
tient  of  a  waiting  policy.  One  full-page 
advertisement  prepared  for  use  by  a 
number  of  newspapers  immediately  after 
the  inauguration  points  out  that  for  the 
last  two  years  people  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  or  that  supposedly  critical 


event,  and  in  the  meantime  losing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  lack  of  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion. 

“Forward  .America!  Your  days  of 
alibi  are  over,”  was  the  theme  of  this 
copy,  prepared  by  the  Central  Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation  of  Indianapolis.  As 
definite  suggestions  the  advertisempit 
urged  that  readers  “start  today  doing 
these  things :  Make  definite  business 
plans  for  the  future:  start  the  opera¬ 
tions  you  have  been  planning:  buy-  now 
those  things  which  you  need  but  have 
put  off  getting:  indulge  in  such  minor 
luxuries  as  your  pocketbook  may 
afford.” 

*  *  * 

Radio  “thrillers”  addressed  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  early-  evening  hours  are 
coming  under  a  closer  scrutiny  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agents  as  a  result  of 
complaints  by  parents  that  the  children 
have  been  getting  too  large  doses  of 
excitement  just  before  bedtime.  In¬ 
stances  of  children  being  frightened 
into  tears  or  screams  have  been  cited, 
along  with  reports  of  sleeplessness  and 
nightmares.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
programs  are  serials,  designed  to  leave 
the  listener  in  suspense  from  one  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  next,  adds  to  the  emotional 
effect. 

In  a  recent  study-  by  Scarsdale,  X.  Y., 
parents,  19  of  42  children’s  programs 
were  rated  as  “poor”  or  “very  poor” 
from  this  standpoint,  while  10  were 
called  “fair”  and  13  “good”  to  “excel¬ 
lent.”  Some  of  the  programs  rated  as 
“very  poor”  were  said  to  be  among  the 
most  popular  with  the  children. 

In  at  least  one  instance  it  is  known 
that  a  large  breakfast  food  manufac¬ 
turer  turned  down  a  program  suggested 
by  a  Chicago  agency,  considering  it  a 
sort  of  “children’s  hour  of  horrors,” 
and  objecting  on  the  ground  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics.  Regardless  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  quick  sales  results,  the 
advertiser  held,  there  was  too  much 
likelihood  of  arousing  ill  will  on  the 
I)art  of  the  parents. 

The  same  advertiser,  incidentally, 
pointed  out  a  difficulty  in  plans  which 
give  prizes  or  promotions  to  children 
who  send  in  a  required  number  of  box 
tops.  Too  often  this  has  meant,  not 
that  a  family  has  bought  one  package 
after  another,  but  that  a  child  has 
pestered  his  parents  for  the  price  of 
five  or  six  packages  and  sent  in  the 
tops,  leaving  the  kitchen  oversupplied 
with  a  product  which  might  spoil  before 
it  is  used. 

*  *  * 

WARNING  to  price-cutters  is 
given  by  the  “Profit-o-Meter,” 
devised  by  the  Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company,  advertising  agency  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  It  consists  of  a  card 
with  movable  dial,  arranged  to  show 
the  amount  by  which  sales  volume  must 
be  pushed  up  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  a  price  cut. 

The  business  man  who  plans  to  slash 
his  prices  as  a  means  of  getting  the 
jump  on  competition,  or  to  meet  price 
competition,  may  read  here  that  if  his 
regular  profit  is  40  per  cent  on  the 
selling  price,  for  example,  he  can  cut 
prices  10  per  cent  and  still  maintain 
his  earnings  by  increasing  dollar  sales 
volume  33  per  cent.  But  if  his  cut 
should  be  20  per  cent  of  the  selling 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  yreat  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
m  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

NationcU  Rtpresentativss 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


price,  he  will  need  to  double  his  sales 
volume  in  dollars ;  and  if  a  resulting 
price  war  should  bring  a  reduction  of 
33i  per  cent  in  selling  price,  the  Profit- 
o-Meter  carries  the  sad  news  that  he 
will  have  to  add  500  per  cent  to  his 
dollar  volume.  If  the  original  profit  is 
smaller,  the  effect  of  slashes  is  greater. 


J  J EXRY  FORD  is  paying  the  pen- 


C.  G.  Strand  Production  Chief 

Charles  G.  Strand  has  joined  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  production  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Milwaukee  office  of  that 
organization.  He  was  formerly  with 
Xeisser-Mey-erhoff,  Inc. 


W.  H.  Mill*  Join*  Agency 

VV.  H.  Mills,  for  twelve  years  Xew 
England  advertising  representative  of 
the  Exporters  &  Importers  Journal,  has 
taken  a  position  with  the  advertising 
agency-  of  Frank  T.  Day,  Inc.,  Boston. 


Continental  Auto  Name*  Elliott 

Continental  Automobile  Company, 
Detroit,  has  appointed  Harry-  Elliott  of 
San  Francisco,  as  its  VV'est  Coast  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  representative. 


Hoop*  Join*  Aubrey-Moore 

Walter  W.  Hoops,  former  president 
of  the  Hoops  Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  Aubrey  &  Moore,  Chicago 
agency,  as  an  account  executive. 


DAILY  150  YEARS  OLD 


rki  IS  ^ 


Gla*gow  Herald  Chronicle*  Hitton 
in  Supplement  ^ 


alty  today  for  holding  up  his 
newspaper  advertising,  and  Chrysler 
and  General  Motors  are  literally  taking 
Ford  business  away  from  him,”  writes 
William  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
William  H.  Rankin  Company,  Xew 
York  and  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon  describing  a  recent  airplane 
trip  through  the  Southwest — his  first 
visit  to  that  region.  “Ford  in  the  long 
run  will  pay  the  advertising  bills  of 
Chrysler  and  General  Motors  unless 
Ford  immediately  steps  in  and  uses  the 
greatest  sales  producing  advertising  and 
news  publicity.” 

Mr.  Rankin  said  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  what  he  saw  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry.  “Many-  of  the  oil  and  gas  com¬ 
panies,”  he  wrote,  “realize  that  the  time 
to  get  new  customers  is  when  compe¬ 
tition  is  holding  back  because  of  lack  of 
profit  in  gasoline  just  now.  Wise  gaso¬ 
line  advertisers  have  doubled  their  ad¬ 
vertising  effort,  in  some  cases  have  more 
than  doubled  their  total  number  of  re¬ 
tail  car  owner  customers.  It  is  easier 
to  get  new  customers  when  prices  and 
profit  are  low  than  when  both  are  high.” 

Mr.  Rankin  flew  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa,  Wichita,  and  back  to  Chicago. 
Advertising  men,  he  commented,  find 
it  worth  while  nowadays  to  visit  and 
study-  all  parts  of  the  country. 


The  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Htrii' 
marked  the  15()th  anniversary-  of  ml 
founding  recently  with  a  pretentioc'* 
supplement  which  chronicled  the  histor 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  city. 

The  supplement,  in  large  tabloid  si2> 
was  replete  with  pictures  and  author!^ 
tative  articles,  and  carried  no  advertii. 
ing.  In  addition  a  facsimile  of  the  fir? 
issue  of  the  paper,  which  was  the  Gks.  ■ 
gow  Advertiser,  was  included  in  thtl 
edition.  F 

The  Glasgow  Herald  is  known  nj. ' 
tionally  in  England.  It  was  the  pionte 
in  many  newspaper  practices,  some  i 
which  are  described  in  the  supplemen: 

ROTO  RATES,  NOT  COLOR  \ 


Reductions  in  advertising  rates  h  i 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newsjwpers.  re  I 
ported  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pi-j.P 
LiSHER,  apply  to  rotogravure  adverti;-  f 
ing,  not  to  color  advertising,  it  was  a- ! 
plained  this  week  at  the  Xew  York  i 
office  of  the  organization,  which  in.  I 
eludes  1 1  large  newspapers.  Th  I 
change  makes  the  rotogravure  ratt;  | 
$16,5()0  for  a  single  page,  $16,(X)0  apagt  ■ 
for  three  pages,  or  $15,500  a  page  for  1 
six  pages,  against  old  rates  of  $17, i 
a  page,  with  discounts  for  six  to  j  j 
pages  a  year.  The  new-  line  rates  art 
$9.50  to  $9.00,  against  old  rates  d 
$10.00  to  $9.50. 


F.  J.  Black  Quit*  Ford 

Fred  J.  Black,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  has  severed 
his  relationship  with  the  company  after 
an  association  of  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Black  was  the  first  business  manager  of 
Henry  Ford’s  Dcarhorn  Independent. 


NEW  FINANCIAL  OFFICE 

.•Ml  financial  departments  of  the 
Chicago  T ribune,  including  the  finandi 
and  real  estate  desks  formerly  in  the 
local  room,  have  been  moved  into  net 
quarters  on  the  11th  floor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Tower.  Edward  Bastian,  son  oi 
the  late  George  Bastian,  Tribune  cop 
reader,  is  a  new-  member  of  the  financii 
department,  Howard  Wood,  Tribun; 
financial  editor,  announced  this  week 
A1  Chase,  real  estate  editor,  is  nowk 
charge  of  the  Home  Owners’  FrieK 
department. 


the  Men  Buy  it  . 
but  the  Women 


Read  it,  too 


More  than  80  per  cent  oi 
The  Suns  are  sold  to  men; so 
there’s  no  question  that  men 
read  The  Sun.  But  the  men 
who  buy  The  Sun  take  it 
home  with  them,  and  so  the 
women  read  it,  too. .  .That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Sun  is  so  pro¬ 
ductive. 


Whit  ^nti 


NEW  YORK 


Certified  Dry  Mab  reproduce  the  flat  forms  as  set  up  in  the  composing 

•  •  ghlia' 


room  with  hue  fidelity  to  detail.  Solids,  middletones  and  higf 
all 


are  reproduced  in 
matter. 


"ON  TIME"  CERTIFIEDS 


ighb 


their  hue  values,  as  are  line  cub  and  type 


The  stcreotyper  is  therefore  able  to  deliver  to  his  pressman  good 
printing  plates  day  in  and  day  out.  And  what  is  more,  the  pressman 
geb  his  plates  day  in  and  day  out  on  schedule  time. 


Why  not  prove  to  yourself  that  the  working  qualities  of  Certifieds 
can  be  of  distinct  advantage  in  the  production  of  your  paper,  too. 
&mples  will  be  gladly  furnished  without  any  charge  and  without 
obligating  you  in  any  way. 


\ 
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THE  NEW  INTERTYPE 
MODEL  G 

72-90  CHANNEL  MIXER 


Sets 


Larger  Type 
Fas 


This  NEW  INTERTYPE  sets 
the  large  type  shown  at  the 
right  from  a  main  magazine - 
and  main  magazine 
operation  means 
maximum  production 

The  Model  G  72-90  Channel  Mixer 
is  also  equipped  with  a  standard  90- 
channel  magazine  that  will  carry  from 
5  to  full  18  point  matrices. 

This  new  Intertype  sets  mixed  com¬ 
position  from  both  main  magazines 
at  STRAIGHT- MATTER  SPEED. 


Investigate  the  Intertype  Model  G 


INTERTYPE 


360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  New  Orleans  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Boston 


Pride  gover 

30  Point  Rui;ged  Black 

Pride  govern 

36  Point  Cheltonian  Bold  Condensed 

Pride  govern 

30  Point  Cheltonian  Bold 

Pride  gover 

30  Point  Century  Bold 

Pride  gover 

30  Point  Cheltonian  Bold  Italic 

Pride  gover 

24  Point  Bodoni  Modern  Italic 

Pride  governs 

30  Point  Cheltonian  Wide 

Pride  govern 

36  Point  Garamond 

Pride  gover 

30  Point  Century  Expanded 

Pride  governs 

30  Point  Garamond  Bold 

Pride  govern 

30  Point  Vogue  Bold 

Pride  governs 

24  Point  Caslon  No.  3 

Pride  govern 

30  Point  Goudy  Bold 

Pride  gover 


36  Point  Cloister  Bold 


Sat  in  Itttertype  Goudy  Bold  and  Italic.  Three  lines  enlanred. 
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SALES  PLAN  MAKES 
USE  OF  JOBLESS 

I  Pennsylvania  Idea  Enlists  Them  For 

Door>to-Door  Selling  of  “Unem¬ 
ployed  Specials”  Advertised 
by  Local  Firms 

I  Advertising  attacks  by  merchants  on 

house-to-house  peddlers  in  some  cities 
1  of  the  Middle  West  have  an  opposite 

I  in  “unemployed  sales  campaigns”  backed 

I  by  newspapers  elsewhere.  Karl  J. 

Fries,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  writing  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  describes  a  plan 
followed  in  Johnstown  and  Lancaster, 
i  Pa.,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  which  stim¬ 

ulated  sales,  increased  advertising,  and 
gave  modest  cash  commissions  to  num¬ 
bers  of  vmemployed  persons.  Recent 
interest  in  “renovizing”  campaigns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Fries,  has  brought  new 
requests  for  information  about  the  plan. 

The  idea  calls  for  launching  the 
movement  with  a  full-page  newspaper 
advertisement:  “Wanted,  250  salesmen 
and  women.”  As  soon  as  these  are  signed 
and  instructed,  the  campaign  begins 
with  publication  of  advertisements  by 
participating  retailers,  in  which  each 
merchant  features  an  “Unemployed 
Special”  each  week.  The  salesmen  are 
given  non-conflicting  territory  and 
armed  with  tickets  which,  when  filled 
in,  are  good  for  5  cents,  10  cents,  or 
other  specified  amounts  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “unemployed  specials.”  The 
salesman  collects  the  amount  specified 
on  the  ticket  as  his  commission,  aver¬ 
aging  about  10  per  cent  of  the  retail 
cost,  and  the  purchaser  presents  the 
ticket  at  the  store  in  completing  his 
transaction.  In  some  cases  manufac¬ 
turers  or  wholesalers  do  the  advertising 
and  issue  the  tickets,  redeeming  them 
later  from  the  dealers. 

“The  newspapers  are  the  logical  ones 
to  bear  the  necessary  small  cost  of 
operating  this  plan.”  said  Mr.  Fries. 
“After  all,  they  enjoy  a  lot  of  business 
that  they  could  not  ordinarily  get. 
It  creates  space,  for  invariably  the  large 
space  users  are  manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
utors,  and  wholesalers,  who  do  not  as 
a  rule  find  newspaper  advertising  as 
lucrative  as  retailers.  Too,  the  smaller 
shops  far  outnumber  the  big  stores 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  plans  that 
will  permit  the  little  fellow  to  receive 
advertising  response  in  department  store 
proportions.  ... 

“All  that  is  required  of  the  merchant 
is  that  he  publish  a  small  advertisement 
each  Monday.  He  gets  his  normal 
advertising  response  from  the  invest¬ 
ment,  plus  the  augmented  efforts  of  a 
hundr^  or  more  people.  True,  he 
must  pay  a  commission  of  10  per  cent, 
but  what  is  that?  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  scaling  up  or  down  of 
the  commission.  .  .  .  The  average  sal¬ 
ary  expense  in  retail  stores  is  or  was, 
I  believe,  16  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Fries  pointed  out  that,  while 
the  canvassers  were  not  trained  sales¬ 
men,  they  met  a  sympathetic  reception 
from  people  who  had  read  of  the  plan, 
and  were  usually  given  a  chance  to  go 


through  their  whole  list  of  special  offer¬ 
ings.  Salesmen  averaged  31.2  sales  a 
day,  and  in  one  city  24  of  them  obtained 
l>ermanent  work  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Mrs.  a.  a.  ROBINSON,  Loma, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Scribes  Association,  composed 
of  rural  correspondents  of  tlie  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel  at  a 
luncheon  in  Grand  Junction,  Feb.  IS. 

R.  E.  Ledford,  editor  and  publisher, 
Vidalia  (Ga.)  Advance  and  president. 
First  District  Press  Association,  has 
announced  that  the  group’s  spring  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  Swainsboro,  Ga., 
March  17. 


New  England  Women’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  annual  “round  table 
of  the  press”  recently  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Boston.  Robert  B.  Choate, 
managing  editor,  Boston  Herald,  A.  J. 
Philpot  of  the  Boston  Globe,  Col.  John 
S.  Barrows  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
Herbert  W.  Murkland  and  Miss  Agnes 
Carr  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  Miss  Ruth 
Bodwell  of  the  Boston  Post,  Miss  Janet 
Mabie  of  the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Williams  of 
the  Boston  American  and  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  viCTt  the  guest  speakers. 

Hudson  County  Press  Club  held  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Feb.  25  marking  its  fifth  anni¬ 
versary. 

James  E.  Nolan,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
reporter,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Press  Club,  Feb.  23. 
Other  officers  are :  Henry  Collins, 
Boston  Globe,  first  vice-president;  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Cahill,  Lynn  Item,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Humphrey  Owens,  Lynn 
T  elegram-News,  recording  secretary ; 
Edward  E.  Yeaton,  Lynn  Item,  treas¬ 
urer;  Hazel  A.  Anderson,  Lynn  Item, 
financial  secretary.  Edward  C.  Mc¬ 
Adams  and  Jacob  Finkle,  Lynn  Tele¬ 
gram-News,  Harold  D.  Valpey,  Daniel 
L.  Moriarity  and  Charles  B.  McGhee 
of  the  Lynn  Item  were  named  directors. 
The  officers  will  be  installed  March  8. 


OFFERS  FARM  RELIEF  PLAN 

1.  M.  Kalnes,  farm  editor,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  is  sponsoring  a 
program  for  farm  relief  which  is  under 
consideration  in  various  Wisconsin  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  calls  for  elimination  of  paid 
organizers  in  cooperatives;  for  a  ruling 
that  when  65  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
in  a  given  territory  sign  agreements  to 
act  together  in  marketing  one  or  more 
farm  products,  the  other  35  per  cent 
automatically  are  compelled  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cooperative  group  and  must 
abide  by  its  decisions.  Legal  work  for 
cooperatives  would  be  done  by  the  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  department. 

SPONSORED  LECTURE  SERIES 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Asheville  Tones,  in  cooperation  with  the 
.\sheville  Merchants  Association,  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  series  of  business  lec¬ 
tures  by  How'ard  J.  Wisehaupt,  business 
analyst. 


Newspaper  Salesman  Available 

There  is  some  newspaper  in  America  who  needs  a  man 
who  can  produce.  Known  all  over  as  one  of  the 
greatest  salesmen  in  advertising.  I  have  sold  in  New 
York  in  the  past  24  years  over  10,000,000  in  adver¬ 
tising,  classified  and  display.  I  can  show  results  at 
once.  Would  go  anywhere  and  work  on  commission 
basis. 

Some  newspaper  will  want  this  man  at  once. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

UTICA  (N.  Y.)  OBSERVER- 
DISPATCH,  Feb.  21,  Dollar  Day 
edition,  36  pages. 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  special 
section,  Feb.  19,  on  50th  anniversary  of 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  Feb.  21, 
Dollar  Day  edition,  24  pages. 

Versailles  (Mo.)  Statesman,  28-page 
Morgan  County  Centennial  edition, 
Feb.  24. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  40-page 
Ninth  Annual  Thoroughbred  and  Live¬ 
stock  Edition  of  the  Bluegrass  region. 
Edw.  H.  Bubert  is  advertising  manager 
of  the  Herald. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
Feb.  28,  special  12-page  section  on  Ashe¬ 
ville  Automobile  show,  sponsored  by  the 
newspapers. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
special  80-page  tabloid  edition  on  Japan, 
Feb.  15. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  Health  Menu 
section,  Feb.  26,  six  pages. 

Newport  (R.  1.)  Daily  News,  New¬ 
port  Dollar  Days  edition,  Feb.  two 
sections,  26  pages. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  semi-annual 
Dollar  Day  edition,  Feb.  27. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  12-page 
tabloid  section  on  the  March  of  Theatre 
Entertainment,  Feb.  26. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  special  18-page 
auto  edition,  Tuesday,  Feb.  21. 


SCHOOLS 

North  Dakota  University 
(Grand  Forks)  chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  has  arranged  to  stage  its 
annual  elaborate  production,  the  Flicker- 
tail  Follies,  March  27-29,  with  a  cast 
of  80  University  students. 

Offices  of  five  Ohio  dailies  will  serve 
as  laboratories  this  semester  for  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  newspaper  labora¬ 
tory  course  directed  by  Prof.  Douglass 
W.  Miller.  During  the  semester  the 
students  will  take  charge  for  a  day  of 
the  Delaware  Gazette,  Troy  News, 
Coshocton  Tribune,  and  the  Zanesville 
Times-Recorder.  As  a  final  assign¬ 
ment  they  will  get  out  two  consecutive 
issues  of  the  Portsmouth  Times,  a  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  a  Sunday  paper. 

Robert  E.  Allen,  co-author  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  gridiron 
banquet  given  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  fraternity,  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
March  18. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Announcement  has  been  made  * 

.of  the  sale  of  the  Apopka  Printing  ' 
Company  and  the  Apopka  (Fla.)  ChiA 
by  the  Bank  of  Apopka  to  J.  C.  Robin- 
son,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Starit 
(Fla.)  Bradford  County  Telegraph  for 
the  last  12  years. 

Kentland  (Ind.)  Newton  County  En¬ 
terprise,  a  weekly,  has  been  purchased 
by  Ward  K.  Bartlett,  of  Greenwood 
Ind.,  and  Joseph  B.  Fletcher,  of  Kent¬ 
land,  from  Ira  A.  Dixon,  postmaster  of 
Kentland. 

Bevier  (Mo.)  Press  Appeal  has  been 
sold  by  Harry  Danford  to  Henry  and 
William  Loft  of  Elk  Park,  S.  D. 

Armin  C.  Kurz,  for  the  past  15  years 
editor  of  the  Staunton  (Ill.)  Star- 
Times,  weekly,  has  sold  his  interest  to 
Willard  C.  Moser  and  Walter  F.  Hasse, 
both  long-time  employes  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Kurz  will  engage  in  commerciai 
printing  in  St.  Louis. 

George  F.  Dimmitt,  former  reporter 
for  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier,  has 
bought  the  Allerton  (la.)  News,  a 
weekly,  from  George  Shane. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

SANTA  MONICA  (Cal.)  CIT¬ 
IZEN,  weekly,  has  started  publica¬ 
tion.  John  B.  Daniel,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Monica  Smi, 
and  prior  to  that  editor  of  the  Venict 
Vanguard,  is  editor.  Eugene  Donovan 
is  publisher,  Roy  Donovan  is  business 
manager  and  Clarence  Millius  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Nell  Lanier  Gar¬ 
ret  is  society  editor. 

The  Spectator,  a  weekly  to  serve  Bay 
Ridge  and  South  Brooklyn  appeared 
Feb.  24.  Frank  V.  Paterno  is  editor 
and  publisher.  Offices  are  at  8302  Stk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Walter  L.  Orton  is 
treasurer  and  Edward  F.  Curley,  Jr, 
is  secretary. 

A  new  semi-weekly  Republican  tab¬ 
loid,  the  Vincemu's  (Ind.)  Hoosier 
Plain  Talk,  has  made  its  appearance. 
Samuel  Marse,  is  editor  and  publisher 
He  formerly  operated  the  Bickntll  J 
(Ind.)  Netvs.  ^ 

BOAT  OPENS  WATERWAY 

Carrying  the  first  freight  over  the 
new  Illinois  waterway,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  motorship  Sea  King  Feb.  27 
made  the  first  continuous  passage  of 
the  60-mile  channel  between  Joliet  and 
Utica,  Ill.  The  voyage  will  continne 
to  Cairo  and  possibly  to  New  Orleans. 
The  Tribune  boat  carried  packages  from 
various  Chicago  department  stores  and 
firms  to  cities  along  the  waterway. 
Arthur  Evans  is  accompanying  the  crait 
and  writing  daily  stories. 
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Technical  Skill  Plus 
Technical  Experience 
Make  For  Wise  Counsel 
In  Pressroom  Efficiency 


With  this  in  mind,  the  makers  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Inking 
Rollers  made  from  Scientific  Soft  Rubber  Compound  —  which  has 
given  to  the  printing  industry,  a  perfect  inking  roller  —  have  carefully 
selected  Distributors  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  industry. 

There  are  no  conditions  to  be  met,  that  their  skill  and  experience  can¬ 
not  cope  with.  Smooth,  clean,  economical  press  performance  is  the 
result  when  they  complete  their  job. 

The  distributors  named  below  are  at  your  call  without  charge  — 
accurate  service  will  be  accorded  to  those  who  trust  their  work  to 
these  firms. 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 


Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers 


Sam’I 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

WILD  &  STEVENS,  INC. 

5  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bingham^s  Son  Mfg. 

Atlanta,  Ca. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN 
339  Oak  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY 
211-213-215  No.  Camac  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


O.  J.  MAIGNE  CO. 

356  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MFG.  DIVISION 

OF  RATBE8TOS-MANHATTAN,  INC. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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EDWARD  MARSHALL 
DIES;  NOTED  WRITER 

War  Correspondent  and  Editor  Had 

Stirring  Career  —  Wat  Badly 
Wounded  in  Cuba  But 
Dictated  Story 

Edward  Marshall,  author,  editor, 
war  correspondent  and  head  of  the 
Edward  Marshall  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York,  died  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  24. 

While  a  correspondent  for  the  old 
New  York  Morning  Journal  in  the 
Spanish-Anierican  War,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  was  shot  through  the  spine  at 
Las  Guasinias  on  June  24,  1898,  the 
first  engagement  in  Cuba  in  which 
the  Rough  Riders  participated.  Al¬ 
though  seemingly  mortally  wounded, 
he  dictated  a  graphic  story  to  his 
newspaper.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  Stephen  Crane  took  the  dictation. 
Later  his  left  leg  was  amputated,  but 
he  never  gave  up  writing  books,  plays 
and  newspaper  articles,  and  he  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  determination  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  his  great  physi¬ 
cal  handicap. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  another  har¬ 
rowing  war  experience  as  a  passen¬ 
ger  aboard  the  Channel  steamship 
Sussex  when  that  vessel  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  by  a  German  submarine  in 
1916.  He  was  unhurt,  however,  and 
was  one  of  the  calmest  among  all 
aboard  the  ill-fated  ship. 

From  the  early  ’80s,  Mr.  Marshall 
led  an  extremely  active  life,  writing 
on  general  subjects  and  specializing 
in  interviews  and  international  poli¬ 
tics.  He  was  a  war  correspondent 
in  Cuba,  Mexico,  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium.  During  his  New 
York  career  he  was  zealous  for  social 
reforms,  notably  in  the  tenement 
house  districts,  exposing  their  lament¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  early  ’90s  in  a 
series  of  newspaper  and  magazine 

articles. 

A  famous  interviewer,  Mr.  Marshall, 
from  1910  to  1914,  was  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  work  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  World 

War  he  organized  the  Edward 

Marshall  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc., 
which  bought  the  Curtis  Brown  News 
Bureau  of  London  in  1916,  supplying 
foreign  news  to  many  American 
papers  during  the  war  years.  He 
sent  dispatches  of  his  own  from 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  at  Enfield 
Center,  N.  Y.  When  he  was  16  he 
began  to  work  for  the  American 

Press  Association  in  Buffalo.  Within 
four  years  he  became  news  editor, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  and  in  1890 
he  went  to  the  New  York  Press. 

Mr.  Marshall  first  went  to  the 
Journal  in  the  capacity  of  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out 
he  was  among  the  first  correspondents 
to  be  sent  to  Cuba. 

He  returned  to  New  York  the 
following  winter  and  became  editor 
of  McClure’s  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
He  attended  the  first  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  of  The  Hague.  On  his  return 
from  Holland  he  went  to  the  Ncu 
York  Herald  as  Sunday  editor. 

In  1894  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed 
to  the  New  York  State  Tenement 
House  Commission,  where  he  served 
as  secretary.  He  wrote  many  mag¬ 
azine  and  feature  articles  based  on 
research  in  the  slum  housing  problem. 

Among  his  books  were  “The  Story 
of  the  Rough  Riders,”  “The  Middle 
West”  and  “The  Writing  on  the 
Wall.”  In  addition  he  collaborated 
with  the  authors  of  several  plays, 
helping  them  convert  their  work  in¬ 
to  novel  form. 

MERGER  IN  KANSAS 

Osage  City  (Kan.)  Free  Press,  owned 
by  H.  C.  Stitcher  of  Topeka  and  Clyde 
Knox  of  Kansas  City,  has  been  merged 
with  the  Osage  County  Journal.  The 
Free  Press  was  founded  63  years  ago 
and  the  Journal  six  years  ago. 


HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE 

Harold  F.  Ritchie,  president  Harold 
F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  probably  the  largest 
independent  selling  organization  in  the 
world,  dealing  in  toilet  goods,  died  at 
Toronto,  Feb.  22  at  the  age  of  52. 


W.  P.  PLUMMER  DIES 
SUDDENLY 


Editorial  Director  of  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Pre«s  and  News,  50, 
Succumb*  To  Angina  Pectoris, 
After  Brilliant  Career 


Walter  P.  Plummer 


N.  Y.,  March  2 — Walter 
P.  Plummer,  editorial  director  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Albany  Eve- 

_ ning  News,  died 

of  angina  pec¬ 
toris  at  his  home 
here  today.  He 
would  have  been 
50  years  old  on 
March  27.  Mr. 
Plummer,  who 
was  president  of 
the  New  York 
State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  for  the  past 
year  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of 
Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  suffered  a  slight  ailment  Sunday 
but  came  to  work  Monday  and  attended 
to  his  usual  duties,  although  he  had 
been  advised  by  his  physician  to  rest 
for  a  few  days. 

After  a  conference  with  department 
heads  in  his  office  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Plummer  went  home  from 
the  office  later  than  usual.  At  4  a.m. 
today  he  complained  of  pain.  Mrs. 
Plummer  called  a  physician,  and  while 
he  and  Mr.  Plummer  were  talking,  the 
latter  died. 

Mr.  Plummer  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  executives  in  the 
Gamiett  group  of  newspapers.  He  re¬ 
mained  as  executive  editor  of  the  two 
Albany  dailies  after  their  purchase  by 
Frank  E.  Gaimett  in  192/  from  the 
Clark  and  Arnold  families. 

A  native  of  Boston,  Mr.  Plununer's 
rise  in  journalism  was  steady  trom 
the  time  he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Boston  American.  He  was  the  son  of 
lhaddeus  P.  and  Mary  E.  Malilmann 
Plummer  and  his  first  work  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  public  school  course  was  with 
the  bmith  Anthony  Stove  Manulac- 
turing  Co.  He  left  this  job  after  five 
years  to  become  a  newspaperman. 

On  the  Boston  American  he  was  a 
protege  of  the  famed  Foster  Coates 
lor  nve  years.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  in  a  short 
time  was  made  city  editor.  His  ad¬ 
vance  to  news  editor  and  managing 
editor  followed,  and  in  1922  he  was 
called  to  Albany  to  assist  Frank  W. 
Clark  in  starting  the  Albany  Evening 
News  under  tlie  ownership  of  Lynn 
J.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Four  years  later,  when  Mr.  Clark 
left  to  become  editor  of  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  Mr.  Plummer  succeeded 
him  as  editorial  director  of  the  News 
and  Knickerbocker  Press.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Plummer  directed  the  news- 
liajier  campaign  that  was  crowned  last 
June  in  the  dedication  of  the  Port  of 
Albany,  the  world’s  farthest  inland 
seaport. 

Numerous  civic  campaigns  were  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  by  the  newspapers 
under  Mr.  Plummer’s  direction. 

Mr.  Plummer  won  wide  recognition 
in  Albany  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  young  boys  and  girls  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  director  of  Trinity  Institute, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  noted  char¬ 
acter  building  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  and  helped  largely  in  extending 
its  activities  to  include  a  big  summer 
camp. 

On  May  15,  1911,  Mr.  Plummer  and 
Miss  Helen  Laycock  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  were  married.  They  became 
the  parents  of  two  children,  Frances, 
born  in  1916,  and  Walter  E.,  born  in 
1920. 


ASA  HUTSON 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Political 
Writer  Dies  of  Pneumonia 

Asa  Hutson,  state  capitol  correspond¬ 
ent  and  political  writer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  died  Feb.  28  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Jefferson  City,  of 
double  pneumonia.  Mr.  Hutson  was  53, 
and  had  joined  the  Globe  staff  in  1906. 
He  was  promoted  to  political  editor  in 
1909  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Mr.  Hutson  was  born  in  Texas.  His 
family  moved  to  Missouri  when  he  was 
a  boy.  His  first  newspaper  work  was 
as  country  correspondent  for  the  Jef- 
ferson  City  Republican. 

Hutson  was  one  of  the  most  ixjpular 
and  respected  of  political  writers  in  the 
Middle  West.  Burial  was  in  Jefferson 
City. 


EUGENE  G.  DENHAM 

The  body  of  Eugene  Germain 
Denham,  42,  newspaper,  magazine  and 
publicity  man,  who  died  in  Fort  Worth 
recently  was  returned  to  his  former 
home  in  Chicago  for  burial.  He  was  a 
native  of  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  at 
St.  V’incent’s  Academy.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was  on  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Herald.  He  later  entered  the  Scripps- 
Howard  service,  where  his  work  won 
for  him  the  editorship  of  the  San 
Francisco  News.  Here  he  wrote  a  lo¬ 
calized  fiction  serial,  collaborating  with 
Jack  Jungmeyer  the  novelist  on  one  of 
the  first  of  these,  “The  Man  Who 
Dared.”  He  was  on  the  writing  staff 
of  the  old  Triangle  Film  Corporation, 
and  subsequently,  in  his  two  decades  in 
the  newspajKir  business,  he  held  execu¬ 
tive  posts  in  various  cities  of  the  East 
and  the  Middle  West.  In  1925  he 
joined  the  National  Turf  Digest,  Balti¬ 
more  racing  magazine,  as  managing 
editor.  He  had  been  engaged  in  pub¬ 
licity  work  for  some  time  prior  to  his 
death. 

FRED  ELLSWORTH  SMITH 

Fred  Ellsworth  Smith,  70,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Newbury  port  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Gloucester  Daily  Times,  died  Feb.  25 
at  his  home  in  Newburyport.  He  began 
newspaper  work  as.  a  printer  and  worked 
on  the  old  Newburyport  Herald,  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Ipsiinch  Chronicle. 
In  1887  he  purchased  the  Newburyport 
Daily  German  and  on  Feb.  1,  1887, 
changed  it  to  the  News.  In  1908  he 
purchased  control  of  the  Gloucester 
Daily  Times  and  Lynn  Evening  .Vctcj. 
He  sold  the  Lynn  pajjer  to  the  Lynn 
Telegram  in  1919.  He  was  postmaster 
of  Newburyport  from  1898  to  1906. 

LIBEL  CHARGES  DISMISSED 

Criminal  libel  charges  against  Stephen 
Clow,  editor,  made  by  Charlotte  Poillon 
in  connection  with  an  article  in  the 
New  Broadway  Breinties  in  March. 
1931,  were  dismissed  in  magistrate’s 
court  in  New  York  recently.  The  court 
ruled  that  Clow’s  connection  with  the 
article  had  not  been  proved. 


ERNEST  C.  BROWN  ^ 

Ernest  Christie  Brown,  75,  foundt,  ' 
and  editor  of  trade  journals  until  sevtt 
years  ago  when  he  sold  his  business  to 
the  Robbins  Publishing  Company 
York,  died  Feb.  26  at  his  estate  ij 
Copake,  N.  Y.  He  started  his  career  as 
a  reporter  on  the  old  New  Yorh 
Evening  Graphic,  later  becoming  editor 
When  the  Graphic  suspended  in  thj 
1880's  he  founded  The  Progressive  Agt 
first  journal  of  the  gas  industry,  juj 
other  papers.  At  one  time  he  ^ 
president  of  the  American  Trade  Pr«s 
Association.  He  was  also  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  banking. 

CONGRESSMAN  SUES 

Congressman  Ross  A.  Collins  has  < 
filed  a  $100,000  damage  suit  in  Meridian, 

Miss.,  against  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 

Daily  News,  Frederick  Sullens,  its  pub.  ' 
lisher,  Walter  Johnson,  U.  Koen  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  M.  A.  Jones,  the  latte  ' 
news  agents  at  Meridian.  Collins 
charges  the  defendants  in  an  editorial  * 
published  in  the  Daily  News  caused  h 
to  be  suspected  and  believe  that  he  mas 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  lobbying  through 
Congress  a  bill  for  purchase  of  the  Vol  i 
Bhen  collection  of  bibliographies  and 
works  of  art,  and  intimating  that  , 
Collins  had  betrayed  a  trust  and  had 
received  a  bribe  in  return  for  his 
influence  in  obtaining  passage  of  the  ‘ 
bill. 


GEZA  KENDE 

Geza  Kende,  54,  executive  editor  of 
the  Szabadsag  Hungarian  Daily,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  died  in  Cleveland  March 
1.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1904 
after  having  had  experience  on  Buda¬ 
pest  newspapers  and  as  a  Berlin  corre 
spondent.  He  spent  five  years  on  the 
Szabadsag,  and  then  became  executiw 
editor  of  the  .4merika  Magyar 
Nepszai'a,  New  York,  a  Hunganat 
daily.  He  returned  to  the  Szabadsag 
in  1925. 
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— can  be  obtained  by  using  the  simple 
plan  here  outlined.  This  method  of 
merchandising  the  Empire  State,  ’is  the 
07ily  one  that  actually  “has  stood  the  test 
of  time’’,  and  in  doing  so,  has  “stood  up’’ 
to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  world’s 
successful  advertisers. 

This  plan  operates  in  a  sales  territory 
occupied  by  12,600,000  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  6,000,000  workers.  Advertis¬ 
ing  results  obtained  from  such  a  vast 
consumers’  market,  on  the  whole  are 
many  times  larger  than  those  gained 


in  the  average  sized  regional  market. 
And  that  is  why  there  must  be  no  slip¬ 
ups  from  “lost  motion”,  when  you  tackle 
the  “First  Market”.  The  blue  ribbon  of 
all  markets  offers  a  yearly  profit  induce¬ 
ment  that  dwarfs  comparable  figures 
from  any  other  like  field. 

And  the  plan — here  it  is:  —  Carefully 
prepared  linage  on  standard,  nationally 
advertised  merchandise,  run  at  consist¬ 
ent  intervals  in  these  28  leading  papers 
issued  in  the  18  greatest  trade  centers  of 
the  Empire  State. 


Clrru- 

■i.nOO  10.«MM) 
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i..500 

lo.ono 
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LUieH 

IJncH 
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Line» 

Lines 

•Albany  Evenin)(  News . 

.(E) 

45,335 

.13 

.13 

•Jamestown  Momin){  Post.. 

....(M) 

12,866 

.04 

.04 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press _ 

(M) 

30,434 

.12 

.12 

tKingston  Daily  Freeman.... 

. (E) 

9,260 

.05 

.05 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.... 

.(S) 

45,254 

.17 

.17 

•Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News..(E) 

15,397 

.09 

.09 

•Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat. 

.(E) 

8,742 

.05 

.05 

tNew  York  Times . 

. (M) 

455,877 

.90 

.882 

fAubum  Citizen-Advertiser . 

.(E) 

8,463 

.065 

.055 

tNew  York  Times . 

. (S) 

728,734 

120 

1.176 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

(M) 

125,371 

.25 

.25 

tNew  York  Herald  Tribune. 

. (M) 

329,743 

.75 

.735 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

.(S) 

161,524 

.30 

.30 

tNew  York  Herald  Tribune 

. (S) 

451,961 

.80 

.784 

•Buffalo  Eveninfl  News . 

.(E) 

182,133 

J5 

.35 

tNiagara  F'alls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

22,775 

.08 

.08 

•Coming  Evening  Leader . 

(E) 

8,377 

.05 

.05 

•Rochester  Times-Union _ 

. (E) 

79,462 

.40 

.40 

•Elmira  Star-Gazette 

•Rochester  Democrat  & 

1  Advertiser  . (E&M) 

31,657 

.11 

.11 

Chronicle  . 

..(M&S) 

82,987 

.40 

.40 

1  tGeneva  Daily  Times . 

.(E) 

5,621 

.04 

.04 

•Troy  Record  . 

..(M&E) 

23,536 

.07 

.07 

1  •GloversvUle,  Johnstown  Mominfi 

1  Herald  &  Leader-Republican  (E&M) 

13,088 

.07 

.07 

tGovemment  Statement. 

Oct.  1,  1932. 

•Ithaca  Journal-News . 

.(E) 

8,129 

.05 

.05 

•A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement,  Oct. 

1,  1932. 
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COAST  DAILY  ADOPTS 
CHAIN-SELLING  PLAN 

Lo*  Angeles  Timet  Paying  50c.  Each 

For  First  Three  Orders  and  $1 
For  Fonrth — Offer  Expires 
June  1 

The  pyramiding  system  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  famous  in  England  and  now 
sweeping  the  United  States,  is  being 
used  by  Los  Angeles  Times  to  build  up 
its  circulation  lists. 

Under  the  Times  plan  each  contestant 
receives  a  commission  of  SO  cents  on 
each  of  his  first  three  orders,  and  a 
commission  of  $1  on  his  fourth.  This 
fourth  sale  starts  a  chain,  in  which  the 
original  worker  receives  a  50  cent  com¬ 
mission  for  the  first  three  orders  taken 
at  each  stage. 

While  the  theoretical  return  to  the 
founder  of  each  chain  is  unlimited,  the 
Times  will  arbitrarily  stop  that  series 
when  any  one  worker  has  received 
$5,000. 

The  scheme  is  termed  the  “Help 
Yourself  Plan  of  Progressive  Sub¬ 
scription  Sales.”  First  announcement 
was  contained  in  the  Times  of  Feb.  19, 
and  the  plan  will  terminate  at  noon,  June 

1.  Any  participant  who  starts  but  does 
not  make  four  sales  will  be  paid  ^ 
cents  for  each  subscription  obtained,  the 
announcement  states. 


Broadcasting  Promotion  Feature 

A  twice-weekly  radio  feature  broad¬ 
cast  by  Station  WOKO  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Albany  ^N.  Y.)  Kmckerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  News.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  given  each  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  nights  at  6:15  p.m.  Opening 
with  the  sound  of  whirring  presses,  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  news  content  of 
the  newspapers.  Characters  of  pub¬ 
lisher  and  star  reporter  are  portrayed. 
The  latter  relates  highlights  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  news  and  then  these  same  charac¬ 
ters  enact  scenes  from  spot  stories. 
They  play  all  the  various  roles  and  the 
scenes  are  heightened  by  sound  effects. 

DUcoatiaues  latide  Streamers 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  has  re¬ 
vamped  its  makeup  by  discontinuing  all 
streamers  on  the  inside  pages.  Most 
of  the  tabloid’s  daily  comics  are  now 
presented  on  one  page.  Five  Chicago 
girls  were  selected  as  “twins”  of  five 
Warner  Brothers  motion  picture  stars 
this  week  and  accompanied  the  “42nd 
Street”  special  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  the  inauguration  ball.  More  than 
200  entries  were  received  in  the  “dou¬ 
bles”  contest. 


Giviag  Saletmaaship  Tralaiag 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  NewsanA 
Evening  Journal  have  started  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  their  newspaper  boys 
which  is  now  attended  by  404  carriers 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17.  Talks 
in  sdesmanship  are  given  at  the  weekly 
sessions  by  R.  F.  Currin,  citjr  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Jack  Estes  is  circulation 
manager  of  the  papers.  More  than  40 
News  and  Journal  carriers  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  in  January  with 
an  average  gi^e  of  97. 

Starts  Sanday  School  Feature 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  through  its 
Saturday  church  page,  has  launched  a 
new  feature,  inviting  boys  and  girls 
to  write  in  150  words  or  less  a  letter 
on  “What  My  Sunday  School  or 
Church  School  Means  to  Me.”  Each 
Saturday  a  group  of  the  letters,  along 
with  pictures  of  the  writers,  are  printed. 
The  church  page  is  edited  by  William 
F.  McDermott. 


To  Conduct  Cooking  School 

Second  annual  cooking  school  of  the 
Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  will 
be  held  March  14-15-16.  TTie  lecturer 
will  be  Miss  Bernice  Lowen,  home  econ¬ 
omist  of  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Appliance  Company,  Chicago.  A.  E. 
Oayden,  Inc.,  publishers’  representative, 
is  handling  national  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  event. 


22  DAILIES  ENTER  TEAMS 

Boxing  Champions  In  Chicago  For 
Golden  Gloves  Tournament 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  27 — The  following  22 
newspapers  have  sent  teams  of  eight 
champions  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(^Iden  Gloves  Tournament  of  Cham¬ 
pions  which  began  here  today : 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal-Courier;  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette;  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Gary  (Ind.)  Post -Trib¬ 
une;  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News; 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times;  Du¬ 
buque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald;  Mich¬ 
igan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch;  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial;  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig;  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star;  Streator  (Ill.)  Times-Press; 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register;  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Joumal-T  ranscript ;  Davenport  ( la. ) 
Times;  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator;  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette ;  Burlington 
(la.)  Gazette;  Indianapolis  Times  and 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  addition,  are  the  Chicago  sectional 
winners  and  the  Milwaukee  champions 
from  the  Tribune’s  Milwaukee  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  annual  event  is  staged  under 
the  direction  of  Arch  Ward,  Tribune 
sports  editor. 


To  Aid  Home  Remodelers 

The  Better  Homes  Department  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  is 
offering  to  its  readers  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  their  home  as  it  will  appear 
when  modernized.  Persons  interested 
are  asked  to  mail  a  snapshot  of  their 
home  as  it  appears  now  to  the  Better 
Homes  Editor.  Exterior  alterations 
will  be  suggested.  A  nominal  charge 
of  $1  will  be  made  for  this  service. 
Arrangements  can  also  be  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  on  interior  remodeling. 


New  Continuity  Strip 

new  continuity  strip  called  “Slim 
and  Tubby  in  Beau  Geste”  has  been 
started  by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate.  The  same  charac¬ 
ters  used  in  the  syndicate’s  “Flying  to 
Fame”  strip  are  utilized.  Percival  C. 
Wren,  author  of  the  novel  “Beau  Geste” 
is  credited  as  author  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinuity,  in  collaboration  with  B.  W. 
Depew  and  John  Welch. 


Royal  Mounted  Police  Feature 

Adventures  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  form  a  new  daily  illus¬ 
trated  feature  being  introduced  by  the 
Toronto  Evening  Telegram.  It  is  in 
“strip”  form  and  is  based  on  records  of 
the  Mounties.  The  stories  have  been 
prepared  by  E.  R.  McCall  and  the  art 
work  is  by  Harry  Hall.  It  is  planned 
to  syndicate  the  feature. 


Found  Bandits  Loot 

Lawrence  Cowen,  14-year  old  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star  carrier  boy,  playing  in  the 
snow  last  week  uncovered  a  bundle 
containing  $6,000  in  checks  and  $900 
in  currency,  stolen  two  days  before 
from  the  Block  &  Kuhl  department 
store  in  a  daylight  payroll  holdup.  The 
loot  was  found  not  far  from  the  garage 
to  which  the  car  used  by  the  bandits  was 
traced. 


Published  Baby  Section 

The  Nashville  Banner  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-page  tabloid  baby  section  as 
an  added  feature  of  its  regular  Sunday 
edition.  All  articles  were  written  by 
doctors,  educators,  and  public  health 
workers.  Illustrations  were  pictures  of 
children  of  leading  citizens,  orphanage 
babies,  and  nursery  school  children. 


J.  L.  Erwin  Recovers 

James  L.  Erwin,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  who 
was  clawed  by  a  lion  almost  two  months 
ago,  is  able  to  be  out  again,  although 
the  injured  arm  is  still  in  a  sling. 


M.  McFeaters  Resigns 

Marvin  McFeaters,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily 
Press  has  resigned. 


SENDING  PAPERS  BY  W.  U. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
is  making  use  of  Western  Union  mes¬ 
senger  boys  in  an  effort  to  gain  cir¬ 
culation.  Anyone  who  is  not  a  sub¬ 
scriber  is  r^uested  to  telephone  the 
Western  Union  and  a  messenger  will 
deliver  the  newspaper  every  morning 
for  a  week  free  of  charge. 

Cooking  School  In  Rochester 

Tht  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  conducted  its  annual  cooking 
school  this  week  in  the  Masonic  Audi¬ 
torium.  More  than  10,000  women  at¬ 
tended,  according  to  Ross  Kellogg,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  who  directed  the  affair. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Shockley  of  New  York 
City  gave  instructions  in  cooking. 

7,000  Attended  Cooking  School 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  conducted 
its  most  successful  cooking  school  Feb. 
14-17  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Audi¬ 
torium.  The  lecturer  was  Mrs. 
Katherine  Delaney  of  the  Deboth  Home 
Makers’  Schools.  Seven  thousand 
women  attended.  Roy  Brower  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Derrick. 

Offering  Movie  Medallions 

The  Chicago  American  is  offering  a 
complete  collection  of  pictures  of  movie 
stars  in  the  form  of  Movie  Head 
Medallions,  finished  in  24  carat  gold. 
Readers  are  invited  to  clip  the  daily 
coupon  in  the  American  and  send  10 
cents  for  each  medallion. 


K.  C.  Journal-Post  Cooking  School 

The  annual  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
cooking  school  was  held  March  1,  2 
and  3,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ayres  Lou¬ 
don  in  charge.  Mrs.  Will  Davis  Rinkle, 
editor  of  the  Journal-Post  women’s 
page,  handled  the  newspaper’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  school. 


Enters  National  Field 

The  Splender  Feature  Service  of 
Chicago  recently  announced  that  it  has 
re-organized  and  will  enter  the  national 
feature  field.  Emil  R.  Zlatos  is  presi¬ 
dent,  Harold  A.  Klaves,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Anton  T.  Zlatos,  vice-president. 

4,200  in  Free  Throw  Event 

The  finals  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Times  basketball  free  throw  tourna¬ 
ment  has  been  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  sports  department.  More  than 
4,200  contestants  in  six  divisions  par¬ 
ticipated. 

S.  F.  Examiner  Giving  Prizes 

Prizes  are  being  awarded  by  the  Sm 
Francisco  Examiner  for  the  most  artis¬ 
tic  and  original  charts  prepared  of  clip¬ 
pings  from  the  Examiner’s  radio 
columns. 


Cabinet  Selection  Contest 

The  San  Francisco  News  recently 
conducted  a  contest  based  on  most  ac¬ 
curate  selections  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  cabinet. 

12,225  Women  Attend  School 

The  cooking  school  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator 
and  the  Kroger  Food  Foundation  re¬ 
cently  attracted  an  attendance  of  12,225. 

Offered  Sugar  For  “Subs” 

Five  pounds  of  cane  sugar  was 
offered  by  the  Boynton  (Okla.)  Index 
for  each  dollar  paid  on  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  renewals  during  February. 

Planning  Bridge  Tournament 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  is 
sponsoring  a  bridge  tournament  to  be¬ 
gin  March  7.  Silver  trophies  will  be 
awarded  the  winners. 


Biggar  Undergoes  Operation 

Andrew  Biggar,  circulation  manager. 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Dmly  Press, 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
recently. 

Indianapolis  Cooking  School 

Miss  Dorothy  Ayres  Louden  con¬ 
ducted  a  cooking  school  for  the 
Indianapolis  Times  Feb.  21-23  in  En- 
ulish’s  Theatre. 


BOUTS  AIDED  CHARITY 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  r^ 
cently  sponsored  for  charity  the  Caro- 
linas  Golden  Gloves  amateur  boxing 
tournament  under  the  sanction  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  .Approximately  150  con¬ 
testants  from  nearly  50  towns  took  part 
in  the  four-day  event,  held  at  popular 
prices.  Large  crowds  attended.  Mort 
than  $600  above  expenses  was  cleared 
and  turned  over  to  the  central  welfare 
fund  of  Charlotte.  Promotion  was  is 
the  hands  of  the  sports  department,  and 
Jake  Wade,  Observer  sports  editor 
acted  as  chairman  of  a  commission  in 
charge.  It  was  the  first  event  of  in 
kind  held  in  that  section.  M.  H, 
Brandon,  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper,  acted  as  business  manager.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Golden  Gloves,  the  Observer 
sports  department  conducted  its  second 
annual  voting  contest  to  determine  the 
five  outstanding  sports  figures  of  the 
Carolinas  during  1932. 

Jig-Saw  Puzzle  Increased  Sales 

An  increase  of  65,000  circulation  was 
reported  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  the  Feb.  19  edition  due  to  the  first 
use  of  jig-saw  puzzles  by  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper.  A  cardboard  insert  of 
a  “Tilly  the  Toiler”  comic  from  King 
Features  was  used.  The  usual  Sunday 
run  and  the  normal  returns  were  used 
as  well  as  an  additional  run  of  28,000. 
The  puzzles  are  to  be  used  on  alternate 
weeks  by  the  Inquirer. 

Quilting  Feature  Popular 

A  new  Chicago  Tribune  feature, 
offering  patchwork  quilt  patterns,  r^ 
suited  in  24,210  Tribune  readers  writing 
to  Nancy  Cabot,  author  of  the  new 
quilting  series  appearing  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  to  obtain  the  patterns  during 
the  first  month  the  feature  appeared. 

Opposing  Newspaper  Boy  Bill 

Newspapers  of  Utah  are  opposing  i 
bill  in  the  legislature  which  prevents 
children  under  14  from  selling  papers. 


To  Publishers: 

#  I  am  one  of  that  group 
who  believes  America's 
'‘come-back”  will  start  in 
the  towns  and  smaller  cities 
rather  than  in  metropolitan 
centers. 

These  communities  are  closer 
to  actual  conditions  and  bare 
facts.  And  likewise  they 
always  have  "leading  citi¬ 
zens"  who  can  take  two 
more  notches  in  their  belts — 
throw  back  their  shoulders 
and  laugh  like  Americans  ms 
laugh — and  then  go  out  and 
do  things. 

On  a  per  diem  basis  I  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  such  a  community  to 
show  many  advertisers — local 
and  national — and  many  pub¬ 
lishers  —  large  and  small  — 
that  because  communities  are 
back  of  their  newspapers, 
newspapers  can  do  a  job 
in  1933. 

F.  Porter  Caruthers 

^  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cit) 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  j 
"FROM  THE  IDEA  TO  THE  SALE" , 
Correspondence  Invited  I 


George  F.  Cooper,  81,  publisher  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Hanover  Fla.,  died  at  his  home  in  Lakeland,  Feb. 

editor  of  the  Badger  State  Banner  at  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun.  ^  . 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  and  twice 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  asso¬ 
ciation,  died  at  his  home  Feb.  23  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  retired  in  1926. 

Isaac  B.  Spafford,  president  and  injuries  suffered  in  a  fell  at  his  home, 
treasurer  of  the  Spafford  Company,  paper  several  years  ago. 

Inc.,  Boston  advertising  agency,  died  Thomas  Earle  Welby,  51,  principal 
at  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass.,  recently,  reviewer  for  the  Week-End  Review, 

Benjamin  Harrison  Wagner,  43,  London,  died  in  London  Feb.  22. 
for  more  than  20  years  a  reporter  and  started  his  journalism  career  in  India 
correspondent  for  Pennsylvania  news-  was  a  war  correspondent  in  Meso- 
naners.  died  at  his  home  in  York.  Pa.  potamia  m  1917. 


(Obituary 


22  following  a  brief  illness. 

William  H.  Sage,  66,  former  pub-  pfvritdx  n  u/axpdg 

lisher  of  the  Mooresvile  (Ind.)  Times,  KUBfcRT  B.  WATERS 

died  at  St.  Vincent’s  hospital,  Indian-  Robert  B.  Waters,  65,  member  of  the 
apolis,  of  pneumonia  Feb.  18  following  advertising  staff  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

■  ■  ■  ~  .  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening 

News,  died  Feb.  28.  Beginning  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  boy  on  the  Troy  Times, 
Mr.  Waters  became  business  manner. 
„  -  From  1918  to  1925  he  was  business 
manager  of  the  old  Albany  Journal.  He 
subsequently  held  the  same  position  with 
the  Glover  smile  Leader,  resigning  to 
join  the  Knickerbocker  Press  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  Waters  was  a  former 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly. 


AC.  HYATT,  43,  editor  and  owner, 
.Ralls  (Tex.)  Banner  and  editor  of 
Spur  (Tex.)  Spur,  died  Feb.  21  from 
a  heart  attack. 

Mrs.  Grace  Robinson  Willard, 
author  and  war  correspondent  died  of 
pneumonia  Feb.  28  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs  Mary  Craig  Smith,  wife  of 
C.  D.  Smith,  a  director  of  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  died  in  that 
city  Feb.  24  following  an  illness  of  one 
year. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  72,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lowell  (Mich.)  Ledger 
for  37  years,  died  Feb.  24. 

Fred  Aeschliman,  60,  assistant  press 
foreman,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  dieSd  Feb.  21  at  a  Memphis 
hospital  following  an  operation.  He 
had  been  a  company  employe  since  12 
years  of  age. 

John  H.  Bode,  89,  for  more  than  50 
years  publisher  and  editor,  St.  Charles 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  a  German  language 
weekly,  died  there  Feb.  20  as  a  result 
of  injuries  sustained  Feb.  18  when  he 
fell  upon  a  sidewalk.  He  retired  from 
active  management  of  the  newspaper 
15  years  ago,  and  since  then  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  absorbed  by  the  English 
language  press.  Surviving  relatives  in¬ 
clude  ffiree  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Ira  M.  Sligh,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Lexington  (S.  C.)  Dispatch-News, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lexingiton  Feb.  23 
after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Marie  Richards,  wife  of  Em¬ 
mett  J.  Richards,  publisher,  Alpena 
(Mich.)  News,  died  suddenly  Feb.  20 
in  a  Detroit  hotel. 

J.  W.  Partridge,  for  four  years  man¬ 
aging  editor.  South  Gate  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Feb.  18  at  Wickenburg,  Ariz., 
following  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Partridge  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  and  at  one  time  was  city 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  News. 

W.  T.  Williams,  59,  former  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  (S.  C.)  Citizen  and 
for  many  years  active  in  newspaper 
work,  died  Feb.  26  at  his  home  in 
Lancaster. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  72,  retired  owner 
and  publisher,  Lowell  (Mich.)  Ledger, 
and  a  veteran  of  50  years  newspaper 
experience,  died  at  his  home  in  Lowell 
Feb.  24  following  a  long  illness. 

Albert  E.  Winship,  editor.  Journal 
of  Education,  and  father  of  Lawrence 
L  Winship,  Sunday  editor,  Boston 
Globe,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Brown,  80,  who,  at  one 
time,  published  the  Ironton  (O.)  Re¬ 
publican,  died  this  week  at  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N,  M. 

George  F.  Moser,  67,  associate  editor 
of  the  Freie  Presse  in  Cincinnati,  and 
long  active  in  German  newspaper  work 
in  that  city,  died  last  week. 

Charles  E.  Watt,  71,  editor  of  the 
Uusic  News,  Chicago,  died  of  heart 
disease  Feb.  23.  He  started  his  music 
publication  in  1909. 

Thurm  L.  Moreland,  56,  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  “Old  Baldy”  in  the 
Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune, 
died  at  Chillocothe  Feb.  26  after  an 
illness  of  seven  years. 

William  H.  Duncan,  85,  who  has 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
newspaper  business,  died  suddenly  of  a 
h«rt  attack  in  the  lobby  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  building  Feb.  23. 
Iw  was  on  his  way  to  a  physician’s 
office.  Mr.  Duncan,  a  native  of  Bel- 
last,  Ireland,  went  to  Terre  Haute  when 
he  was  14  years  old.  During  the  boom 
in  southwest  Kansas  in  1886,  he  went 
there  and  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Garden  City  Daily  News,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1889  when  he  entered 
government  Indian  service.  From 
1879  to  1882,  Mr.  Duncan  was  asso- 
^ate  editor  of  the  old  Terre  Haute 
^press,  a  predecessor  of  the  Terre 
noi^e  Star.  He  had  also  been  editor 
m  Ae  Terre  Haute  Saturday  Evening 
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'TEXT  SIZES  IN  STANDARD 
90-CHANNEL  MAGAZINES 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  1 
Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 
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STANDARD  72-CHANNEL  MAGAZINES 
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AND  FOR  STILL  LARGER  DISPLAY 
IT  IS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  WITH 
55-CHANNEL  ARRANGEMENT  OR 
WITH  WIDE  AUXILIARY  MAGAZINES 
Bodoni  Bold 


Three 
Size  Ranges 

FOR  TEXT  AND  DISPLAY 

Utilizing  combinations  of 
standard  90-  and  72-channel 
magazines,  or  90-  and  55-channels. 
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NERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
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UR  OVN  VORLT) 

or  Letters 


Max  miller,  San  Uiego  news¬ 
paperman,  whose  “I  Cover  the 
Waterfront”  threw  him  into  the  turgid 
center  of  the  literary  whirl  last  year, 
has  written  another  book,  “He  Went 
Away  for  a  While"  (Dutton).  The 
“he”  is  a  young,  world-weary  news¬ 
paperman,  resigned  but  not  embittered, 
the  “away”  is  his  shack  “in  a  cup  upon 
the  cliff”  overlooking  the  Pacific,  and 
the  “while”  is  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 

This  reporter  decided  he  “was  ready 
for  an  entirely  new  beat,  a  new  beat 
where  nothing  happened  except  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  one's  own  thoughts.”  which, 
he  thought  would  be  “excitement 
enough.”  To  hear  him  tell  it,  he  was 
not  anxious  to  make  this  sojourn,  but 
“the  security  of  his  job  was  getting 
him.”  and  “if  he  waited  longer  he  might 
begin  to  lack  the  nerve”  to  make  the 
break.  He  had  $600  saved  up  and  his 
shack  was  ready.  .\nd  so  he  really  did 
go  away  for  a  while. 

But  not  very  far  away.  .Although  he 
was  an  individualistic  young  man,  he 
could  not  break  the  fetters  of  the  city 
room  and  of  his  own  personality.  He 
worked  hard — cutting  up  driftwood  for 
his  fire,  walking  long  distances  and 
swimming  in  the  surf,  trying  not  to 
think  of  what  he  was  doing  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  natural  thing.  He  sought 
new  values  ih  life  and  to  find  himself 
all  over  again.  He  reviewed  sketchily 
his  29  years  to  date,  his  personal  reac¬ 
tion  to  certain  news  stories  he  had  cov¬ 
ered,  and  the  futility  of  a  “news”  phil¬ 
osophy.  He  viewed  nature  with  the 
eye  of  a  reporter,  trying  to  find  a  head¬ 
line  in  the  shining  stars  and  the  ocean. 
Moments  occurred  when  he  felt  he  had 
escaped  “from  the  confinement  of  a 
solid.”  but  most  of  the  time  he  was 
trying  to  convince  himself  that  his  little 
excursion  was  worth  the  loss  in  salary 
he  sacrificed.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
book  he  considered  that  his  thoughts 
had  been  little  and  insignificant,  and  “he 
felt  almost  as  guilty  as  though  he  had 
been  sent  out  here  on  an  assignment, 
then  had  failed  to  gather  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.”  The  reader  feels  a  little 
bit  the  same  way.  although  not  for  the 
reason  that  his  thoughts  were  insig¬ 
nificant.  That  would  not  have  mattered. 
The  book  ends  with  an  account  of  the 
reporter’s  contemplated  return  to  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Miller,  you  will  remember  per¬ 
haps.  was  brought  to  New  York  by  the 
U’orld-TeUgram  to  fill  Heywood 
Broun’s  column  during  the  latter's  va¬ 
cation  last  summer.  In  this  book  the 
reporter  tells  of  the  “agony  of  discord” 
he  had  felt  in  Xew  A'^ork,  smothered  in 
people  who  “were  snatching  for  the 
same  thought  he  would  be  snatching 
for.”  “If  a  thought  dared  to  hover 
down  into  the  city,”  he  observed,  “they 
would  snatch  it  and  tear  it  to  pieces 
among  themselves  before  ever  it  pene¬ 
trated  to  him.”  The  reporter  also  tells 
of  his  personal  reaction  to  covering  the 
story  of  a  dirigible  w'hich  pulled  two 
men  into  the  air  and  dropped  them  to 
their  deaths — the  story  of  the  “.Akron” 
in  Los  .Angeles.  He  had  died  two  deaths 
that  afternoon,  he  said,  but  his  story 
had  beaten  all  other  stories  to  New 
A’ork  by  four  minutes.  You  also  are 
told  of  the  reaction  of  the  reporter  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  paper,  the  Holly¬ 
wood  folks,  ocean  travelers,  certain 
anonymous  females,  the  physical  urgen¬ 
cies  of  living  alone,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  world.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  am¬ 
bitious. 

It  is  a  peculiar  book.  Some  pages 
are  blessed  with  a  felicity  of  expression 
and  feeling  and  honesty  that  are  genu¬ 
inely  warming.  Other  pages  are  of  thin 
stuff,  foggy  thinking  and  an  insistance 
on  whimsy  that  does  not  quite  come  off. 
It  is  a  study  in  contradictions,  of  a 
young  man  who  is  proud  and  humble, 
two-fisted  and  contemplative,  direct  and 
rambling  in  speech  and  though,  “lit¬ 
erary”  and  natural.  If  you  take  the 


book  for  what  it  is,  it  will  pay  you  for 
the  time  spent  in  reading  it. — J.W.P. 

* 

UE  to  the  heavy  demand,  a  second 
edition  of  “Libel  Construed  for 
Texas  Newspapermen”  has  been  issued 
and  is  available  through  James  R. 
Record,  managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  at  SOc.  per  copy, 
plus  4c.  postage.  The  booklet  was  re¬ 
cently  reviewed  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Record  was  president  of  the 
Texas  Managing  Editors’  .Association 
when  the  booklet  was  authorized  by 
the  group.  He  collected  the  several 
papers  from  attorneys  and  editors  of 
Texas  newspapers  and  arranged  for  its 
publication. 

Receipts  will  go  to  the  credit  of  the 
Texas  Election  Bureau,  the  election 
“machine”  of  the  managing  editors’ 
group. 

*  *  * 

An  .article,  “Fashions  in  Fiction,” 
analyzing  modern  trends  in  fiction, 
in  the  March  Forum  is  written  by  Harry 
Hansen,  book  critic,  Xeu  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Other  contributions  by  newspapermen 
in  the  same  issue  are:  “The  World 
Looks  to  Roosevelt”  by  P.  W.  Wilson, 
New  York  special  writer;  “Going. 
Going,  Gone — .A  Tour  of  the  Blighted 
States.”  by  Paul  Sifton,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World  staff  and  now  on  the 
New  Yorker;  “What  Shall  We  Do 
With  Our  Ex-Presidents,”  by  Milton  S. 
Mayer,  formerly  of  the  .Associated  Press 
and  Chieago  Evening  Post  staffs. 
Henry  .A.  Wallace,  ^itor,  Wallace’s 
Farmer  and  newly-appointed  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture,  writes  “Relief  for  the 
Farmer,”  in  which  he  extols  the  virtues 
of  the  domestic  allotment  plan. — R.W.J. 
*  *  * 

JOHN  L.ARDNER  and  Thomas 
Sugrue,  both  of  the  .Veto  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  have  a  book,  a 
spoof  on  Technocracy  entitled  “The 
Crowning  of  Technocracy,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  McBride  &  Co. 

HOME  MODERNIZING  DRIVE 

Cincinnati  newspapers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  promotion  of  a  Home 
Modernizing  Conference  and  exposition 
to  be  held  at  the  Roof  Garden  of  the 
Hotel  Gibson  March  14-15.  Advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  the  Post,  Times-Star 
and  Enquirer  assigned  men  to .  solicit 
booth  space  for  the  exposition  and 
liberal  space  is  being  given  its  promo¬ 
tion  in  order  to  give  men  employment 
in  the  building  trades.  A  goal  of 
$1,000.(X)0  in  home  repair  jobs  in  the 
next  two  months  has  been  set.  E.  L. 
Hawes,  market  editor  of  the  Enquirer 
is  assistant  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Modernizing  which  is  giving  the 
show  and  carrying  on  a  six  months’ 
campaign. 
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G.  S.  CRAPO  RETURNS 

G.  Swafford  Crapo,  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Elverson  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  recently  appointed 
the  .American  representative  of  15 
French  newspapers  and  Le  Rirc,  humor¬ 
ous  magazine,  returned  recently  from  a 
two  months’  trip  to  France.  The  papers 
represented  by  the  Elverson  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  owned  by  M.  Raymond  Pateno- 
tre,  nephew  of  the  late  Col.  James 
Elverson,  Jr.,  former  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mr.  Crapo  was 
formerly  promotion  manager  of  the  In¬ 
quirer.  He  plans  on  sailing  for  Europe 
again  April  1  for  an  extended  trip,  and 
afterwards  will  assume  charge  of  the 
newly-formed  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Patenotre  publications. 


ASK  TAX  ON  PRINTING 

Resolutions  urging  taxation  by  the 
city  of  all  printing  done  outside  of  New 
York  City  and  shipped  there  for  use  or 
sale,  and  urging  recovery  of  taxes  from 
local  tax-exempt  institutions  which  have 
their  printing  done  outside  of  the  City, 
were  adopted  Feb.  27  at  a  meeting  of 
1,200  printers  and  allied  tradesmen  held 
at  the  Hotel  .Astor  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Employing  Printers 
.Association.  The  resolutions  condemned 
“price-slashing  printers”  who  maintain 
only  selling  offices  in  the  city  and  do 
the  work  elsewhere  “in  many  cases  at 
half  the  prevailing  city  wage  scales.” 

ARTHUR  JOYCE  RECOVERS 

.Arthur  Joyce,  of  the  Richard  .A. 
Foley  Advertising  .Agency,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  recovered  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  and  returned  to  his  home. 


PLANNING  “RENOVIZE”  DRIVE 

( Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  28 — Six  leaders 
of  the  “Renovize”  campaign  being 
planned  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  flew  here 
from  that  city  yesterday  to  investigate 
the  part  played  by  Philadelphia  papers 
in  the  recent  campaign  which  raised 
pledges  of  $21,(X)0,0(X)  to  be  siient  in 
property  improvements.  Those  who 
made  the  trip  included  Rex  Collier 
staff  Washington  Evening  Star;  CoL 
Leroy  W.  Herron,  advertising  manager 
Star;  Arthur  B.  Heaton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  “Renovize  Washington  campaign"- 
Claude  W.  Owen,  president  District  ol 
Columbia  Board  of  Trade;  James  N, 
Hardey,  publicity  manager  Washington 
campaign  and  Charles  J.  Columbus 
managing  director,  .Advertising  Club  of 
Washington. 

RODGERS  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

The  Advertiser-Tribune  Co.,  formed 
recently  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser  and  Tiffin  Trib¬ 
une,  was  reorganized  recently  with  the 
election  of  E.  T.  Rodgers  as  president 
and  general  manager;  Ivan  R.  Hesson, 
vice-president:  John  H.  Thompson 
treasurer,  and  R.  H.  Keller,  secretary. 
The  officers  and  Miss  Cora  B.  Fiege 
compose  the  board  of  directors. 


ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Hiram  Wier,  editor  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Mail  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  the  Halifa.v  Herald.  Her- 
vey  Jones  of  the  Halifa.v  Chronicle  staff 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  Halifax 
Mail  succeeding  Mr.  Wier.  The  Hali¬ 
fax  Mail  marked  its  55th  anniversari- 
Feb.  28  with  a  special  edition. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

International  Year  Book  for  1933 

Pages  119  to  140  show: 

Complete  Detailed  Breakdown  of  the 

Circulations  of  Every  English  Language 

Newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

This  compilation  includes  many  exclusive  features — total  net 
paid  by  states — and  in  every  avenue  of  distribution :  total  city, 
retail  zone,  suburban,  bulk — morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
separate  and  totalled  by  states — with  comparative  analysis  of 
six  months’  averages  at  October  1st  for  the  years  1932,  1931 
and  1930.  This  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  features  that  make 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 

International  Year  Book  for  1933 

Of  Inestimable  Value  To  All  Advertisers, 
Agents  and  Space  Buyers 

1  hese  basic  analyses  are  of  equal  interest  to  all  engaged  in 
newspaper  making. 

EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER 

International  Year  Book  for  1933 

belongs  on  the  desk  of  every  newspaperman  as  well  as  all  those 
interested  in  marketing  and  advertising. 

The  1933  supply  is  limited.  Wouldn’t  it  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  arrange  at  once  for  your  individual  copy?  This  can  be  done 
by  entering  your  subscription  at  the  regular  rate  of  $4  per  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Three  years  for  $10.  Five  years  for  $15. 

Subscription  includes  THE  MARKET  GUIDE  with  basic 
marketing  data  on  1,400  cities  and  towns  having  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  xvell  as  the  YEAR 
BOOK  and  52  issues — every  Saturday. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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SWEENY  DEMANDS  END 
OF  RELIEF  WASTE 

OreentburK  Publisher,  Quitting 
Board.  Calls  for  Dollar-a-Year 
Men  to  Replace  Salaried  Job- 
Holders  in  Administration 

Charging  that  methods  of  emergency 
relief  now  effective  in  Pennsylvania 
are  diverting  large  sums  for  admin¬ 
istrative  purposes, 
E. Arthur  Sweeny, 
publisher  of  the 
(jrccnsburg  (Fa..) 
Kcz'icw  and  Trib~ 
uiie,  this  week 
resigned  from  the 
Westm  o  r  e  1  a  n  d 
County  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief 
Board. 

Writing  to  Gov. 
P  i  n  c  h  o  t ,  Mr. 
Sweeny  pointed 
out  the  "inherent 
danger”  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  large  paid  organization  for 
administering  relief  and  urged  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  “dollar-a-year"  plan  used 
in  the  war.  He  also  cited  the 
schedule  of  high  salaries  now  being 
paid  by  the  state  relief  organiza¬ 
tion,  adding  “it  would  seem  that  the 
department  of  relief  in  Pennsylvania 
may,  before  the  year  1933  expires,  out¬ 
rank  many  other  state  departments  in 
number  of  employes." 

Declaring  that  the  continuance  of  the 
jobs  being  created  for  relief  admin¬ 
istration  will  depend  upon  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  relief  in  a  major  fashion,  Mr. 
Sweeny  asked  the  governor  whether  it 
is  likely  that  the  job-holders  will  “bend 
their  efforts  to  wiping  out  relief  or  will 
tbe  tendency  be  to  organize  it  for  a 
long  engagement?” 

Mr.  Sweeny  has  been  active  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper  affairs  for  many 
years  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 


ISSUES  HISTORY  BOOKLET 

The  newspajjer  history  of  Trenton, 
X.  J.,  was  recently  published  by  the 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers  in  booklet 
fom.  The  material  was  originally 
printed  serially  in  the  Sunday  Times 
Advertiser  and  the  Evening  Times. 
The  articles  were  written  by  Elma 
Lawson  Johnston  marking  the  150th 
anniversary  of  newspaper  activity  in 
Trenton.  Judge  James  Kerney  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Trenton  Times 
Newspapers. 


DAILY’S  APPEAL  SUCCESSFUL 

One  hundred  and  .seventy-five  persons 
responded  to  a  recent  appeal  by  the 
South  Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune  for  blood 
required  for  a  blood  transfusion  to  save 
the  life  of  Lillian  Kanezuzewski,  a  16 
year  old  South  Bend  girl. 


extends  quantity  scale 

The  New  York  Morning  Telegrafih 
ws  added  general  advertising  rates  of 
28  cents  a  line  for  75,000  lines  and  26 
^ts  for  100,000  lines  to  its  rate  card, 
^e  rates  formerly  stopped  with  2,500 
lines. 

• - 

"The  Direct  To  You" 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Eipert) 

FIRST 


iBtamaUonal  Service 
H,  See  dee  PeUt»Cluuapa 
PABIS 

A44reMi  Perto 

- - - 


TAX  ADVERTISING  UPHELD 


Michigan  Supreme  Court  Decides  for 
Press  Association 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  March  2 — The 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
an  opinion  yesterday  upholding  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Theodore  Thompson,  Wil- 
liamston  publisher,  in  his  mandamus 
action  against  John  K.  Stack,  auditor 
general,  seeking  to  force  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  contracts  for  advertising  de¬ 
linquent  tax  lands  for  sale  in  May. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  contracts, 
awarded  by  the  former  auditor  general, 
Oramel  B.  Fuller,  are  valid  and  could 
not  be  cancelled  by  Stack.  The  integ¬ 
rity  of  contracts  was  upheld  in  every 
particular.  The  Court  broadened  its 
opinion  to  include  a  ruling  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Munshaw-McKenna 
.Act.  first  imixirtant  enactment  of  the 
current  legislature,  designed  to  cancel 
tax  sale  advertising  and  suspend  this 
spring’s  sale.  The  Court  found  the 
law  invalid  inasmuch  as  it  would  im- 
jiair  contracts  of  local  governmental 
units  which  have  issued  $100,000,0(K)  in 
short  term  notes  for  relief  purposes 
with  uncollected  taxes  as  their  only- 
basis. 

The  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Thompson 
was  a  test, action  framed  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  AssiKiatioH,  most  of  whose 
members  held  contracts  for  the  sale  ail- 
vertising  and  many  of  whom  had  made 
expenditures  to  prepare  their  plants  for 
the  business. 

MET  BANK  EMERGENCY 


Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder  Explains 
Situation  on  Postal  Card 

When  Michigan  banks  recently  were 
closed  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
the  Albion  Recorder  met  the  emergency 
by  printing  a  postcard  for  its  creditors, 
which  read  as  follows: 

“Due  to  the  banking  situation  our 
check  of  Feb.  10  probably  was  not 
cleared.  If  you  will  return  it  to  us  we 
will  remit  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

“We  also  have  a  number  of  Michi¬ 
gan  checks  on  hand  on  which  we  cannot 
realize  immediately. 

“We  hope  our  jiast  record  in  dis¬ 
counting  our  bills  will  allow  you  to  be 
lenient  with  us  for,  we  hope,  a  short 
time." 

JOHN  C.  MARTIN 

John  C.  Martin,  75,  editor  of  the 
Tonopah  (Nev. )  Times-Bomnza,  and 
formerly  part  owner  of  the  Goldfield 
(Nev.)  Tribune,  died  in  Tonopah  Feb. 
28.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  was  later  with 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  Denver  Rocky 
.Mountain  Xews. 


GAGE  AT  CARNEGIE  TECH 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  College  of  Industries  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  on 
March  1. 


Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 


is  used  by 

Seattle  Star 

Seattle,  Waeh. 

ytsk  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
.  Bank  Building 

''ll 


E.  A.  SWEE.NY 


HUNTINGTON  BANKS  REOPEN 


Withdrawals  Limited — Editor  Bangs 

Continues  Attacks  on  Utility 

Huntingto.n,  Ind.,  Feb.  28 — Two 
banks  of  Huntington,  closed  nearly  a 
month  after  an  attack  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  editor  of  the  Huntington 
Xeivs,  have  reopened  on  a  limited  with¬ 
drawal  basis. 

Business  of  the  town  has  picked  up 
markedly,  observers  say,  since  the  re- 
oiiening.  The  banks  were  closed  by 
order  of  the  Mayor,  who  declared  a 
business  holiday.  The  third  bank, 
closed  before  the  holiday,  failed  to  re¬ 
open. 

In  the  meantime,  Claire  W.  H.  Bangs, 
editor  of  the  Xews,  continues  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  newspaiier  without  benefit  of 
])ower  and  light  service  from  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Power  Company,  which 
cut  off  his  utility  service  at  the  time  the 
banks  closed.  Bangs  alleged  this  was 
])art  of  a  campaign  to  put  him  out  of 
business  but  utility  officials  allege  the 
shutoff  was  due  to  Bangs’  heavy  in¬ 
debtedness  and  unpaid  bills.  Bangs  daily- 
carries  front-page  stories  assailing  the 
utility,  its  rates  and  its  operations.  The 
editor  is  still  awaiting  arraignment  on 
charges  of  slander  and  criminal  libel 
against  the  bank  that  closed  and  failed 
to  open.  He  is  free  on  $5,000  bond.  He 
has  a  suit  pending  against  officials  of  the 
bank  for  alleged  mismanagement  of  funds. 

PROMOTING  BARTER  PLAN 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent 
and  Daily  Mail  have  created  a  barter 
plan  for  farmers  and  others  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  designating  one  day  out  of  each 
week  as  “Barter  Day.”  The  mayor  of 
Anderson  and  the  county  farm  agent  are 
cooperating,  and  strictly  barter  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  are  run  without 
cost.  .A  large  lot  has  been  set  off  for 
farmers  and  others  who  come  to  .Ander¬ 
son  to  participate  in  the  “swap”  idea. 
■A  building  will  be  opened  soon  and  the 
scope  of  activities  broadened. 

PLANNING  SPECIAL  EDITION 

In  a  recent  item  stating  that  the 
St.  Louis  IV estliche  Post  had  been  taken 
over  by  employes  a  typographical  error 
caused  Editor  &  Publisher  to  say  that 
the  paper  is  57  years  old  instead  of  75. 
The  paper  will  issue  a  diamond  jubilee 
number  of  96  pages  March  13,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A.  E.  Seib,  manager. 


LURE 


THIS  rapidly  chansins  world,  with 
'  its  fast  action  demandins  descrip¬ 
tion  and  explanation,  is  the  lure  that 
draws  men  to  newspaper  work. 

The  men  engaged  in  this  business 
realize  the  need  of  background,  of 
keeping  abreast  of  changing  methods 
that  make  possible  a  speedier,  more 
accurate  presentation  of  news. 

More  than  3,500  engaged  in  this 
public  necessity  are  readers  of  THE 
QUILL,  published  for  the  instruc- 
i  n  and  recreation  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  men. 

lis  a  market  that  has  the  spending 
of  publication  money  for  services 
and  supplies  and  that  has  a  good 
average  income  to  spend  on  its  own 
physical  and  mental  needs. 

It's  a  buyers'  market,  and  you,  Mr. 
Advertiser,  can  reach  it  at  reasonable 
cost  through— 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Denying  juri.sciiction.  Judge  Edgar  S. 
A’aught  in  L’.  S.  District  Court  at 
Oklahoma  City  has  dismissed  the  $100,- 
000  libel  suit  against  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Interstate  News  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  by  Mrs.  Zoe  Tilghman, 
widow  of  the  late  '\V.  H.  Tilghman,  who 
charged  that  her  husband’s  character 
was  defamed  in  a  series  of  reminiscences' 
by  .Annie  .Anderson,  an  early  day  dance 
hall  girl,  published  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  the  Star's  morning  edition. 

NAMED  CLUB  EDITOR 

Ruth  DeYoung.  Chicago  Tribune 
metropolitan  section  reporter  for  three 
years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  and  club  editor,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Robert  N.  Ryan,  wife  of  Quin  Ryan, 
WGN  rddio  station  manager.  Eleanor 
Page.  Chicago  junior  league  member, 
has  been  added  to  the  society  staff  to 
assist  India  Moffett,  Tribune  society 
editor. 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
depends  upon  consistently 
putting  forth  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 


That  accounts 
for  the  success  of 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 


THE  L  MARTIN  CO. 

45  Eaat  42b<1  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thempaon,  Mgr. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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NEW  PLAN  INCREASES 
DRUG  STORE  LINAGE 


Spurrier  Plan  For  Cooperative  Copy 
By  Independents  Tried  In  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  —  Started  In 
Cleveland 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  28 — A  significant 
movement  to  increase  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  drug  linage  in  newspapers  is 
^ing  extended  to  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  under  the  direction  of  J.  D. 
Spurrier,  sales  consultant  to  the  Mutual 
Drug  Comply  of  Cleveland,  whole¬ 
sale  house  with  branches  in  eight  other 
cities.  Starting  in  Cleveland  last  year, 
the  movement  has  expanded  to  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  and  will  spread  to 
other  cities  this  year. 

Following  several  meetings  with  in¬ 
dependent  druggists  of  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Mr.  Spurrier  announced  today 
that  “Ure  Druggist  Cooperative  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign”  will  start  in  April  in 
the  two  cities.  More  than  200  Chicago 
independents  have  signed  up  and  ap¬ 
proximately  90  druggists,  exclusive  of 
the  chains,  will  participate  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  The  Cleveland  campaign  already 
includes  140  independent  druggists  who 
spent  less  than  $3,000  in  the  last  14 
weeks  of  1932  and  forced  the  chain 
drug  stores  to  spend  nearly  $20,000,  or 
a  ratio  of  nearly  $7  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  for  every  $1  spent  by  the  inde¬ 
pendents. 

The  plan  is  to  use  70  inches  of  news¬ 
paper  space  weekly,  advertising  certain 
leader  items  and  featuring  the  “Ure 
Druggist,  Inc.,”  emblem.  A  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  druggists  handles  the  details 
after  the  plan  has  been  launched  by 
Mr.  Spurrier.  No  one  line  of  drug 
goods  is  featured,  all  brands  used  by 
the  independents  are  continued.  The 
advertising  cost  is  pro-rated  among  par¬ 
ticipants. 


CHANGES  IN  JAMAICA 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jamaica  (N.Y.) 
Long  Island  Daily  Press  since  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  the  Staten 
Island  Advance,  became  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  through  a  purchase  of  part  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  Ridder  brothers. 
William  F.  Hofmann  is  president  and 
publisher.  David  Butler  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  managing  editor  by  Phillip 
Hockstein,  who  also  continues  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Advance.  Edward 
Sterne,  formerly  of  the  Advance  staff, 
is  the  new  Press  city  editor,  displacing 
Frank  Bausch,  who  is  now  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Bausch,  in  turn,  displac^  T.  Jay 
Murphy.  Jack  Hinton,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review, 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  is  night  editor, 
a  new  post.  Samuel  Friedman,  formerly 
an  editor  of  the  Socialist  newspaper, 
Neva  Leader,  is  the  new  slot  man. 
Edmund  Lee  has  been  made  civic  editor. 
Chester  Durgin,  (h'ama  critic,  has  left 
the  paper. 

ERNEST  J.  PARKER 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  A  Publisher) 

Sherman,  Tex.,  March  1 — Ernest 
Jerome  Parker,  64,  newspaper  editor 
and  printer  for  half  a  century,  died  at 
his  home  here  today  after  a  month’s 
illness.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
newspapermen  in  north  Texas  and  had 
served  the  Sherman  Democrat  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for 
years  as  its  managing  editor  and  later 
as  an  editorial  writer  and  desk  man. 
One  of  his  last  requests  was  that  the 
story  of  his  death  be  telegraphed  out, 
Parker  began  as  an  apprentice  on  the 
McKinney  Enquirer  at  the  age  of  11. 

M.  M.  MILLER  RETIRES 

After  25  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review,  M.  M. 
Miller,  business  manager,  retired  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  on  his  71st  birthday.  Mr.  Miller 
started  his  career  on  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Miner  in  1895.  In  1898  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Before  going  to  Rose¬ 
burg  in  1908  he  was  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Guard,  and  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram. 


21 -YEAR-OLD  STORY  RETOLD 


Daily  Find*  lU  Reporter  Hero  of 
Sensational  Rescue 

Because  Reporter  Ben  Grant  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  theory  that  a  newspaper 
man  never  is  news,  the  Associated 
Press  put  over  a  “scoop”  the  other 
day  on  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
which  employs  Grant 

It  was  a  story  carrying  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Grant  was  one  of  the  two 
heroes  of  a  big  story  of  21  years  ago— 
the  rescue  of  Grant,  then  two  years  of 
age,  from  a  30-foot  well  hole  into  which 
he  had  fallen  at  Dothan,  Ala. 

The  other  hero — the  rescuer — ^was 
Henry  T.  Mathews,  now  a  linotype 
operator  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
The  recent  A.P.  story  had  mostly  to  do 
with  Mathews — how  he,  when  only  11, 
liad  won  the  nation’s  acclaim  and  a 
Carnegie  hero  medal  along  with  it,  and 
now  sat  at  a  linotype  each  night  and 
punched  out  stories  of  other  peoples’ 
heroism. 

It  was  when  members  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal  staff  checked  up  on  the 
Ben  Grant  mentioned  in  the  A.P.  dis¬ 
patch  that  it  was  discovered  he  and  Re¬ 
porter  Ben  Grant  of  the  Journal,  now 
grown  to  man’s  estate,  were  one  and 
the  same. 

Liberal  front  page  space  was  given 
to  the  rescue  more  than  two  decades 
ago.  The  abandoned  well  into  which 
Ben  fell  was  only  14  inches  wide.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  under  a  house.  A 
huge  crowd  of  adults  gathered  at  the 
scene,  but  they  could  do  nothing.  The 
hole  was  too  small  for  them.  Then 
Henry  Mathews  came  along.  He  was 
slender — and  “game.”  He  volunteered 
to  go  down  the  hole.  He  went  three 
times,  head  first  I  A  rope  was  tied  to 
his  feet.  The  last  time  he  pulled  little 
Ben  out — neither  injured,  but  both  wet 
and  muddy. 

A  Cam^ie  award  of  $2,000  was 
given  young  Mathews. 

PROTESTS  W.  U.  ACTIVITY 

The  Allied  Sacramento  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  a  unit  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  went  on 
record  recently  as  protesting  “the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  engaging  in  the  business  of 
soliciting  and  distribution  of  advertis¬ 
ing  printed  matter.”  This  activity,  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  in  Red 
Bluff  said,  is  a  field  “entirely  foreign  to 
that  originally  filled”  by  Western 
Union,  and  constitutes  “unfair  and  un¬ 
warranted  competition  with  news¬ 
papers.”  It  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
had  long  been  good  Western  Union  cus¬ 
tomers  and  had  given  Western  Union 
much  gratuitous  publicity. 

25  YEARS  WITH  TRIBUNE 

Harvey  T.  Woodruff,  conductor  of 
“In  the  Wake  of  the  News,”  completed 
25  years  of  service  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  February.  He  was  Tribune 
sports  editor  for  12  years,  retiring  in 
1920  to  take  over  “The  Wake.”  At 
present  he  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  are  visit¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC^ 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


DETROIT  BANK  STORY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  The  story 
on  page  5  of  your  issue  of  Feb.  18, 
makes  an  effort  to  detract  from  what 
was  really  one  of  the  great  beats  of 
the  year  scored  by  the  Detroit  Times. 

Your  story  says  that  the  information 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  and  “re¬ 
sulted  in  a  hasty  assemblage  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs.”  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Times  reporters  were  assigned  to  the 
conferences  of  bank  officials  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  it  was  known  early  Monday 
evening  that  a  serious  announcement 
regarding  banks  was  to  be  issued  some 
time  during  the  night.  Therefore,  the 
Times  editorial  staff  was  ready,  and  knew 
two  minutes  after  Governor  Comstock 
signed  the  proclamation  at  1 :20  a.m., 
Tuesday,  just  what  had  happened.  Best 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Times  photographer  was  on  his  way, 
met  Governor  Comstock  at  the  Free 
Press  office  and  obtained  an  exclusive 
picture  of  the  governor  and  his  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  with  the  governor’s  holi¬ 
day  proclamation  right  in  the  office  of 
the  Free  Press,  when  the  Free  Press 
itself  had  no  reporters  or  photographers 
around  properly  to  cover  the  story. 

It  was  advance  preparedness  for  this 
story  which  permitt^  us  to  hit  the 
street  at  5:15  a.m.,  with  complete  cover¬ 
age,  giving  not  only  the  governor’s 
proclamation,  boxed  in  8-column  meas¬ 
ure  at  the  top  of  the  page,  but  state¬ 
ments  of  all  the  bank  officials  giving  the 
reasons  for  calling  the  holiday,  all  set 
two-column  measure,  and  boxed  on 
page  one. 

The  News  was  fully  two  hours  behind 
the  Times  with  its  extra,  and  the  Free 
Press,  which  had  the  story  handed  to  it. 


had  to  wake  up  its  officials  and  get  them 
out  of  bed  to  come  down  and  replate 
their  City  Edition,  so  that  even  though 
the  Free  Press  is  a  morning  paper  it 
was  only  two  hours  ahead  of  the  Times 
which  came  out  as  a  complete  new  after¬ 
noon  newspaper. 

The  picture  of  the  (jovernor,  in  four, 
column  size,  was  printed  on  page  two 
of  the  Times  extra,  and  we  carried  h 
exclusively  all  day  long — no  other  paper 
having  been  sufficiently  awake  to  tht 
situation  to  cover  it  for  photographs. 
The  Times  regards  this  as  a  great  pic. 
ture  beat,  and  its  coverage  on  the  story 
as  a  great  news  beat. 

Nevertheless,  your  story  says  that  a 
picture  of  the  governor  and  pictures  of 
officials  at  the  conference  appeared  in 
“late  editions  of  the  afternoon  papers," 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
these  facts,  which  are  not  in  line  with 
your  headline,  “Bank  Action  Surprised 
Detroit  Dailies.” 

A.  E.  Dale, 
Editor,  Detroit  Timet, 

PROMPT  CORRECTIONS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  edito¬ 
rial  “Rule  of  Reason”  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  Feb.  18,  might  well  have 
suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  imjust 
statements  in  news  services,  the  offended 
one  might  be  sure  of  prompt  and  fair 
retraction  or  explanation  if  the  agency 
or  the  particular  paper  involved  received 
prompt  telegraphic  notice  from  the  of¬ 
fended  one. 

George  B.\rr  Baker 
New  York 


NEW  POST  FOR  WHITTEN 

Carl  E.  C.  Whitten,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Jerome  (Ariz.) 
Verde  Copper  News  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Prescott 
Journal-Miner. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

NewElngland  Newspaper  Supply  G>. 

Worcester,  Mess.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabb  Addrasa  NENSCO—Wareaatar 


USED  PRESSES 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERYv 

WE  have  a  number  of  used  Hoe  and 
other  make  presses  on  hand  which  are 
offered  at  bargain  prices.  These  presses 
cover  a  wide  range  of  sizes  to  meet  practically 
every  requirement.  The  prices  are  right. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVTNO  TRUST  COMPANY,  RBCEITEB  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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editors  give  views 
at  senate  inquiry 

D.  Noyes,  J.  David  Stern 
and  Dick  Smith  Among  Wit- 
neaiea  Analyzing  Country’s 
Economic  Problems 


Among  those  who  testified  this  week 
before  the  United  States  Senate’s  in¬ 
quiry  into  economic  conditions  were 
Alexander  D.  Noyes,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  J.  David  Stern, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post,  and  Dick  Smith,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 

^*Mr.  Smith  said  he  “questioned  the 
wisdom  of  many  of  the  things  we  have 
done  to  try  to  prevent  orderly  deflation 
from  taking  its  natural  course.’’  Busi¬ 
ness,  he  said,  must  stop  looking  to  the 
government  for  aid.  The  government 
help,  he  said,  had  treated  the  economic 
symptoms,  but  not  the  disease. 

"What  we  need  in  business,’’  he  said, 
“is  a  little  more  shirt-sleeve  tackling 
of  business  problems  by  business  men 
and  less  running  to  the  government  for 
pap,  pork  or  whatever  you  are  minded 
to  call  it. 

“The  kiss  of  a  mother  may  soothe 
the  burnt  finger  of  her  child,  but  the 
caress  of  government  blights  business.’’ 

“Deflation,”  Mr.  Stern  said,  “is  a  self- 
accelerating  process  which  can  have  no 
other  outcome  than  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  our  entire  credit  structure 
and  the  wiping  out  of  all  financial  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“The  one  force  that  can  stop  a  de¬ 
flation  such  as  now  besets  this  nation 
is  adequate  government  action  in  creat¬ 
ing  new  crrfits  great  enough  to  start 
the  dollar  going  down  in  value  and 
prices  going  up. 

“As  soon  as  the  public  senses  that 
dollars  are  becoming  less  valuable  or 
that  prices  are  going  up,  their  tendency 
will  be  to  change  dollars  into  other 
forms  of  wealth.  This  will  create  a 
buying  wave,  which  will  stimulate  every 
industry  and  investment  and  ^  self- 
accelerating  toward  undue  inflation,  un¬ 
less  it,  in  turn,  be  curbed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  action. 

“I  hold  no  thesis  for  inflation.  Every 
sensible  citizen  is  for  the  stabilization 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  one 
thing  that  is  to  be  avoided  is  too  great 
variation  in  our  unit  of  value.  Such 
great  variations  are  bound  to  disrupt 
our  whole  economic  structure,  as  a 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  standard 
foot  would  disrupt  our  deeds  and  boun¬ 
daries  of  real  estate.” 

Mr.  Noyes’s  testimony  had  a  touch 
of  optimism.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
the  past,  disastrous  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  consequences  had  followed  disas¬ 
trous  wars  and  that  after  they  had  run 
their  course  a  new  period  of  prosperity 
invariably  followed. 

Rehabilitation  of  nations  in  the  past, 
he  $!ud,  took  place  not  through  rash 
experiments  with  currency,  but  by  the 
application  of  sound  principles  and  use 
of  sound  money. 

“No  business  plans  are  possible  while 
the  standard  of  value  is  at  stake,”  he 
said.  He  warned  that  inflation  could 
never  be  controlled,  once  it  got  started. 


handling  dauchy  accounts 

The  accounts  of  the  Dauchy  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  agency,  have  been 
token  over  by  the  Gotham  Advertising 
Company,  New  York,  as  of  March  1. 
G.  Ellsworth  Harris,  Jr.,  vice-president 
of  the  Dauchy  Company,  has  been  made 
a  vice-president  of  the  Gotham  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  number  of  the  Dauchy  staff 
members  will  be  added  to  the  Gotham 
*?oncy,  it  was  announced  by  W.  G. 
Hildebrant,  president. 


R.  A.  SMITH  NAMED  EDITOR 

R.  A.  Smith,  recently  of  Birmingham, 
has  been  named  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  Alma  (Ga.)  Times, 
"Wwell  Dean,  publisher  and  repre- 
•entative-elect  from  the  Eighth  Georgia 
'-ongressional  district,  has  announced. 


BONUSES  BUT  NO  ADVERTISING 


“Spontaneous”  Decision  by  Gimbels 
Gives  Money  to  Staff 

“In  grateful  appreciation  to  our  8,263 
employes  who,  more  than  anyone,  have 
made  possible  the  success  of  our  cur- 
I'ent  sales  drive,  we  are  omitting  all 
our  customary  advertising  today  and  are 
adding  $2  to  the  pay  envelope  of  every 
regular  full-time  and  part-time  employe 
of  Gimbel  Brothers  ....  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee.” 

So  read  small  newspaper  copy  inserted 
by  Gimbel  Brothers  March  2. 

"No,  not  a  matter  of  advertising 
policy,”  said  an  executive  at  the  New 
York  store,  “because  it  has  never  been 
done  before  anywhere,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

“How  was  it  decided  on?  Just  spon¬ 
taneously!  You  know  what  spontane¬ 
ously  means,  don’t  you?  And  it  went 
over  big  in  the  store.  Anybody  would 
be  glad  to  get  $2  extra,  wouldn’t  he?” 

“Why  not  turn  off  all  the  lights 
tomorrow  and  give  that  money  to  the 
employes?”  he  was  asked. 

“We  couldn’t  do  business  without 
lights,”  he  replied.  “We  can  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  advertising.” 

How  much  business,  however,  would 
not  be  known  until  later,  even  by  the 
store,  he  said. 

BOYS  GUESTS  OF  GOVERNOR 

Sixty-nine  honor  carriers  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal-Post,  accompanied  by 
Homer  Bair,  circulation  manager,  were 
guests  of  Gov.  Guy  B.  Park  at  the 
state  capital  recently.  The  boys  made 
the  trip  in  a  special  railroad  car. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .SO  per  line 


ACKERMAN  URGES  MERGER 

Carl  W,  Ackerman,  head  of  the 
Columbia  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  in  a  letter  to  a  Columbia 
Student’s  Board  committee  this  week, 
urged  consolidation  of  the  various 
student  publications  at  Columbia  to 
make  possible  the  publication  of  a 
daily  newspaper  directed  by  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  The  student  board 
committee  was  appointed  last  Novem¬ 
ber  to  investigate  the  Spectator,  uni¬ 
versity  daily.  Opposition  to  the  plan 
was  expressed  by  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld, 
Spectator  editor. 

OXYDOL  OPENS  NEW  CAMPAIGN 

Mrs.  Drear  and  Mrs.  Cheer,  char¬ 
acters  created  by  Rose  O’Neill, 
famous  illustrator,  will  appear  in  a 
large  list  of  newspapers  in  a  new 
Ojydol  soap  campaign  beginning  at 
once.  Another  list  of  newspapers 
will  run  a  “double  bubble”  campaign 
for  the  same  advertiser.  The  new 
Oxydol  campaigns  were  launched  by 
Procter  &  Gamble  through  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  after 
numerous  consumer  tests  on  various 
types  of  copy  in  half  a  dozen  cities. 

N,  Y.  PUBLISHERS  MEET 

The  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  in  New  York  March  2,  with 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  association  president,  presid¬ 
ing.  The  matter  of  appointing  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  late  Lester  Jones,  manager 
of  the  association,  was  taken  up.  but  no 
decision  was  reached  and  the  matter  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
Legislative  matters  were  also  discussed. 


Help  Wanted 

Wanted:  ComiKiBlne  room  foreman,  union  or 
non-union.  New  England  preferred.  MuHt 
have  record  of  reaulta.  Give  detaila  and  refer- 
enoee  firat  letter.  D-815,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Wanted — Cirriilatlon  promotion  man  apeoialis- 
ing  In  carrier.  Wanted  for  aixty  to  ninety 
daya.  Iptenaive  work.  None  but  higb  grade, 
well  recommendmi.  need  apply.  GomI  propoai- 
tlon.  Addreaa  D-S24,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertialng  Kanager,  aaleaman,  aeeka  new 
connection  account  merger.  Unusual  ablUty, 
copy  and  layouts;  thorough  knowledge  local 
and  national  accounts;  merchandising;  site- 
cials;  creative;  constmctlve.  Splendid  record 
under  most  adverse  conditions.  Small  and 
large  city  experience.  D-805,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising — Genuine  young  advertising  man 
with  auoceasftil  record  of  nine  years,  complete 
display  experience,  seeks  permanent  connection 
with  good  daily  where  exceptional  ability  as 
creator  of  good  layouts  and  copy,  combined 
with  constructive,  aggressive  selling,  is  needed. 
Married,  now  employed.  References  prove  past 
accomplishments.  0-82,1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Nationally  known  execu¬ 
tive,  dean  of  carrier  boy  delivery  and  promo¬ 
tion  ideas,  desires  change.  In  keeping  with 
depression  have  great  many  wa.vs  to  Improve 
distribution  and  increase  circulation  figures 
on  a  reduced  budget.  Thoroughly  familiar 
and  seasoned  In  all  phases  of  the  department, 
street  sales,  newstands,  sub-stations,  mall, 
motor  routes,  etc.,  at  least  cost  of  operation, 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Now  employed 
and  married  but  will  go  anywhere.  Prominent 
references  of  the  convincing  type  which  will 
stand  rigid  Investigation.  D-818,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Past  five  years  circu¬ 
lation  manager  metropolitan  dally.  Previous 
experience  eight  years  circnlation  executive 
well  known  magazine  group;  circulation  mgr. 
city  of  50,000.  Now  completing  temporary 
assignment  on  nationally  known  newspaper. 
Experience  has  been  thorough  and  covers  all 
phases  circulation  operation  and  promotion. 
Record,  references  and  picture  on  file  Editor 
A  Publisher,  or  address  D-817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation — If  you  need  a  circnlation  man 
see  Rickett's  ad  in  last  week’s  Issue  of 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — With  nnnsnal  record  for 
increasing  business  without  high  cost;  low 
credit  losses;  10,000-125,000  circnlations;  worth 
.vour  attention.  Personnel  Dlv.,  Assn.  Adver¬ 
tising  Hen,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager,  14  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  recently  resigned  from  Metropolitan 
dally  with  record  of  24  months  of  consecu¬ 
tive  gains  (10S1-S2),  seeks  position  as  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager  with  newspaper  that  appreciates 
originality,  aggressiveness  and  executive 
ability.  Single,  35  years  of  age.  College 
graduate,  willing  to  locate  anywhere.  Un¬ 
qualified  references  furnished.  Write  D-811. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  news  editor,  city  editor; 
37,  married;  14  years  oq  dally  papers;  best 
references;  prefer  Western  States.  Box  A, 
Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 


3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  lino 

Whita  spaca  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  bjr  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  dk  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Splendid  Opportunity  —  Eight  weekly  news¬ 
papers  published  from  one  plant,  in  fertile 
field  well  established,  neaming  good  profit, 
price  ten  thousand,  half  cash.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Lea  W.  Folghner,  Newspaper  Broker.  Dailies 
and  weeklies  all  sections.  Many  exceptional 
bargains.  Confidential,  reliable,  capable  serv¬ 
ice.  Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Business  Opportunity 


Manufacturer  of  (Patented)  COST  REDUCING 
Commodity  (now  In  use  by  some  of  the  largest 
newspapers)  can  use  additional  capital  to  such 
profitable  advantage  Just  now,  that  controlling 
Interest  in  corporation  will  be  put  up  as  a 
guarantee  that  Investment  of  $20,000  to  $30,- 
000  will  pay  10%.  D-825.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  “bettor  times."  Hud¬ 
son  Do  Priest  A  Aaaoclatea.  world’s  record 
circulation  builders,  346  Stb  Ava.,  N.  T.  0. 


Ho  “foroad  elrenlatisa,"  no  proasiums,  no  cut 
pricos,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Bveiy  snbacription 
secured  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circnlation  is  clean  circnlation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  tor 
over  28  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Wmiited  to  Lease 


To  lease  small  dally  or  good  weekly,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  South.  Write  proposition  to  Box 
D-819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Representative 


Direct  Ropresentatlon,  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  under  new  and  economical 
plan.  Eighteen  years’  experience.  D-814, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — Mr.  Publisher:  Want  a  new. 
effective,  ’’Merchant-Buyer’’  Trade  Stimulator 
Plan,  to  Increase  your  advertising?  Write  or 
wire.  D-812,  Editor  A  I^ibllsber. 


Advertising  Man  or  editorial — 12  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  linage  building,  also  enjoying  reputa¬ 
tion  editorially,  especially  sports.  Interested 
in  opportunity.  College  education.  D-800, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  Publisher  or  husiness  manager. 
Thoroughly  grounded  In  the  rudiments  of 
newspaper  making.  On  the  New  Haven 
Jonrnal-f^nrler:  solicited  subscriptions,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising;  collected  news¬ 
dealer,  petty  and  display  accounts;  then  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  assistant  treasurer 
and  finally  general  manager  and  treasurer. 
Resigned  to  become  publisher,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Star,  winner  of  the  1981  N.E.A. 
trophy  for  the  “Best  Weekly.”  My  best 
years  are  immediately  ahead.  Will  start  at 
$2,500,  provided  It  is  the  right  opportunity 
(dally).  Age  30,  Wesleyan  University 
Graduate  (specialised  in  mathematics),  mar¬ 
ried,  health  excellent.  References:  Mr.  E.  B. 
Harvey,  publisher.  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier;  Hr.  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher. 
New  Haven  Register. 

Advertiser,  H.  M.  Peterson,  79  Grand 
Avenue,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


Newspaperman,  experienced,  four  years  as¬ 
sociated  press,  three  years’  general  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  permanent  connection.  Bast 
references.  D-826.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  efflclent,  sober.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  feature  writer.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Can  prove  ability  with  scores  by-line 
clips.  Never  out  of  a  job.  D-821,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter,  deskman,  seasoned;  large  and  small 
dailies;  former  legislative,  special  assignment 
man;  wages  secondary.  D-80S,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Working  Foreman — Newspaper,  Job  work.  Con¬ 
genial  producer.  Knows  and  means  business. 
Go  anywhere.  D.  H.  Richards,  Frankfort, 
Ind. 


Meckanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sals.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Equipment  Wanted 


Vandercook  Froof  Proaa — Fall  paf«  alze.  Write 
1>artl(‘ularB  to  Box  0  822,  Editor  &  Publifiher. 


CONSOLIDATION 

IS  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

IT  IS  the  only  sound  and  sensible  way  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

We  have  assisted  in  reducing  to  a  single  ownership  the  news¬ 
papers  of  several  cities.  In  every  case  the  results  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Overhead  expenses  and  waste,  due  to  competition,  have  been 
cut  heavily.  Papers  have  been  improved  in  reader  interest.  Adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  pleased  to  deal  with  one  medium  instead  of  two  or 
three  and  have  had  better  results  from  money  spent.  Circulation  and 
advertising  receipts  show  better  totals  than  under  competition. 

If  you  are  tired  of  seeing  red  figures,  let  us  aid  you  in  changing 
them  to  black.  We  know  how  to  do  it  through  long  experience.  It 
won’t  cost  you  anything  to  consult  us  about  your  problems.  We  will 
respect  your  confidence  and  present  a  plan  which  will  solve  them.  You 
will  incur  no  obligations  and  may  find  the  way 

OUT  OF  DARKNESS  INTO  LIGHT 

PALMER,  SUTER  &  PALMER 

—  F.ST.ABLINHED  1899  — 

350  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Recollections  of  the  Great  in 

unconventional  attitudes:  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  a  fist-fight  with  several 
Tammany  delegates  in  the  aisle  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  San 
Francisco,  1920 — ^and  did  he  “sock!” 
Two-fisted  giant,  he  seized  the  New 
York  standard  from  a  half-dozen  men, 
eyes  flashing,  he  had  his  way.  Later 
he  was  all  smiles,  giving  his  erstwhile 
opponents  a  glad-hand.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  more  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  romance  of  political  life 
than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  unless  it 
should  have  been  T.  R.  .  ,  .  At  the 
same  San  Francisco  convention  the  high 
event  was  a  joint  debate  between  Bryan 
and  Bourke  Cochran,  When  the  time 
came,  with  the  galleries  howling  for  the 
oratorical  fray,  the  Commoner  could 
not  be  found.  I  happened  to  know  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  Ilearst  press  bureau, 
in  the  basement  of  the  hall.  There  I 
found  him  sound  asleep  on  a  table,  a 
handkerchief  spread  over  his  face. 
“They  are  calling  for  you.  It’s  time  for 
the  debate.”  I  cried.  Mr.  Bryan  shook 
his  big  frame,  adjusted  his  black  string 
tie,  and  a  few  minutes  later  faced  the 
immense  audience,  the  familiar  flow  of 
golden  words  issuing  from  his  pipe- 
organ  throat.  .  .  .  When  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  shot  by  a  crank  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  while  campaigning  for  the  Bull 
Moose  party,  he  displayed  just  such  cool 
bravery  as  did  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
when  under  fire  at  Miami,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  so  impressed  the  late  E.  W. 
.Scripi>s  that  he  wired  all  of  his  editors : 
“Until  today  I  have  doubted  tbe  sincer¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  no  insincere 
man  can  look  death  in  the  face  and  utter 
such  earnest  sentiments  as  those  coming 
from  him  at  Milwaukee.  I  hope  you 
can  agree  all  Scripps  newspapers  should 
support  the  Bull  Moose  movement.” 
Mr.  Scripps  never  ordered  his  editors 
to  support  any  candidate  or  party.  .  .  . 
When  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  was 
a  girl,  called  “Princess  Alice”  in  the 
press,  we  once  saw  her  in  a  box  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  horse  show, 
silently  weeping  into  her  handkerchief. 
A  newspaper  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
interview^  her.  Little  love  spat,  of 
course,  and  no  one  thought  of  writing 
about  it  .  .  .  Following  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Versailles  several  American 
correspondents  visited  London  and  were 
summoned  to  the  Palace  to  spend  a  so¬ 
cial  evening  with  King  George.  The 
late  Richard  Oulihan,  on  his  return  to 
Washington,  told  me  how  democratic 
the  King  had  been  and  of  his  delightful 
appreciation  of  a  good  story,  especially 
if  it  employed  American  slang.  The 
King  asked  the  reporters  to  explain  va¬ 
rious  slang  expressions  and  then  told 
a  “good  one”  with  his  Royal  Highness 
as  the  butt.  During  a  military  review, 
with  a  large  number  of  U.  S.  dough¬ 
boys  present,  the  King  said  he  over¬ 
heard  the  following  conversation: 

“Say,  buddie,  which  is  him?” 

“Why,  that’s  him,  right  there!” 

“Quit  yer  kiddin’,  that  ain’t  no  kink.” 
*  *  * 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  country 
seems  daft  about  jig-saw  puzzles, 
and  other  innocent  time-wasting  devices, 
we  have  been  besieged  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  recently  to  state  the  origin  of  the 
newspaper  term  “bulldog  edition.”  The 
inquiry  takes  our  mind  from  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  depressed  day.  What  does 
“bulldog  edition”  mean,  and  where  did 
the  term  originate?  Some  weeks  ago 
we  put  these  questions  to  readers.  Here 
are  some  interesting  but  inconclusive 
replies : 

W.  Orson  Tewson :  “Although  I 
cannot  give  you  chapter  and  verse,  I 
have  seen  in  some  book  of  newspaper 


reminiscences,  that  the  term  ‘bulldog’ 
grew  out  of  ‘watch-dog’ — the  man  who 
remained  on  duty  after  everyone  else 
had  gone  home,  in  case  anything  big 
broke  warranting  an  extra  edition. 
Watch-dog  runs  easily  to  bulldog,  faith¬ 
ful  guardian.  The  transition  to  its 
present  meaning  would  not  be  far 
fetched.” 

James  Keeley :  "Wasn't  the  i)lirase 
‘bulldog’  preceded  by  ‘bull-pup,’  and  in 
turn  that  preceded  by  'pup'.'  ‘Pup’  was 
not  Used  in  a  complimentary  sense,  i.e., 
‘tliat  damn  pup.'  .\11  edition  innovations 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  antago¬ 
nism — meaning  that  rejxjrters  mu>t 
write  their  stories  earlier,  copy  readers 
must  get  down  earlier  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  routine  of  composing  room  and 
press  roi)m  must  be  disturbed. 

“When  ‘bulldogs'  became  a  part  of 
routine  publication  the  circulation  de- 
pariinent  had  its  troubles  educating  the 
piib.ic  to  buy  and.  to  use  a  Western 
phrase,  they  were  compelled  to  ‘bulldog 
'em'  and  that  I  think  is  how  the  word 
‘bulldog’  finally  arrived  as  a  trade  name 
for  a  definite  tyiie  of  edition. 

“Recently  I  saw  a  reference  in  some 
printers’  wage  negotiations  to  the  term 
‘lobster  shift.’  No  quotations  were  used. 
How  few  readers  would  understand 
what  that  meant !  There  should  have 
bien  a  fcKdnote  to  explain  it.  1  cannot 
be  historical  on  the  ‘pup-bulldog’  mat¬ 
ter.  but  1  do  not  think  my  speculation 
is  tar  out  of  the  way.” 

Willard  Coiie :  “About  the  origin  of 
‘bulldog’  as  an  identification  tag  for 
first  editions,  maybe  this’ll  help :  From 
some  distant  time  the  present  Times- 
I’icayiiiw  of  New  Orleans  has  inherited 
the  term  'pup'  for  its  first  edition.  Now 
whether  this  is  the  egg  which  hatched 
the  hen.  or  vice  versa.  I  don’t  know. 
The  T-P  ties  back  into  the  old  Picayune 
and.  through  other  collateral  relation¬ 
ships.  goes  pretty  well  to  the  beginnings 
of  mcKlern  journalism.  Herman  Seiferth, 
or  Jim  Crown  or  Meigs  Frost  ought  to 
know  the  answer  to  this  problem.” 

( ieorge  A.  Stracke :  “Somewhere 
back  along  the  line — 1  think  it  was  at 
the  Detroit  Xcics  in  the  old  days  on 
Shelby  .Street,  and  that’s  a  long  time  ago 
— this  explanation  was  offered  to  me : 

“.•\.P.  morning  and  evening  ctHitracts, 
while  separate  are  often  held  by  a  single 
paper.  Being  required  to  publish  a 
morning — or  evening — pa]H-r  in  order  to 
retain  the  contract  for  that  half  of  the 
day,  one  or  more  mornings  a  week  the 
paper  publishes  a  small  edition — the 
‘bulldog’  edition  and  thus  retains  its 
grip  on  the  contract — often  times  pre¬ 
venting  the  organization  of  another 
newspaper  in  the  community.  The  bull¬ 
dog,  you  see,  never  lets  go. 

“I  have  since  worked  on  several 
papers  which  held  both  the  morning  and 
evening  contracts  with  the  A.P..  also 
the  U.P.  Each  was  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  its  community,  and 
was  known  as  an  ‘afternoon’  paper. 
Each  published  a  morning  edition  on 
Saturday — known  in  the  office  as  the 
‘bulldog,’  but  advertised  as  a  ‘market’ 
edition.  In  both  cases  this  edition  was 
a  make-over  of  the  late  Friday  after¬ 
noon  edition,  with  one  or  two  wire 
stories  from  the  Saturday  morning  grist. 
Not  having  any  particular  interest  in 
the  reason  for  this  edition,  I  did  not 
check  back  to  discover  whether  it  con¬ 
firmed  my  previous  information. 

“Henry  John  Brockmeyer  in  his 
Practical  Course  in  Journalism  says : 
‘Bulldog,’  ‘Owl,’  ‘Lobster’  Editions — 
Early  morning  editions  of  evening  news¬ 
papers.  The  men  who  get  out  these  edi¬ 
tions  go  to  work  long  before  the  sun  is 
up,  at  an  hour  when  late  lobster  supper 
parties  are  popularly  supposed  to  dis¬ 


perse  and  when  only  an  owl  could  see 
without  artificial  light.  The  ‘lobster 
trick’  is  any  late,  or  early,  shift  or  rou¬ 
tine  assignment.  The  origin  of  ‘bulldog’ 
in  this  connection  is  not  clear. 

“I  shall  have  my  journalism  class 
conduct  an  investigation  and  advise 
you  whether  they  discover  anything 
new.” 

*  *  « 

The  most  astounding,  flabbergast¬ 
ing,  stupefying  printed  document  in 
newspaper  form  that  has  ever  unfolded 
before  my  battered  eyes  came  in  the 
mail  yesterday.  It  is  the  New  Year 
(slightly  belated)  issue  of  the  Cold 
Spriiu/  (N.  Y.)  AVti’j,  a  weekly  which 
has  recently  come  under  the  aegis  of 
George  William  Seymour,  New  York 
reporter  and  editor  long  known  to  this 
deponent.  I  had  susi)ected  George  of 
many  things,  but  never  this.  For,  my 
dear  Mr.  Ripley,  whether  you  can  credit 
it  or  not,  the  News  is  eight  blanket-size 
pages  entirely  of  poetry,  written  by 
Editor  George  himself — 32  running  col¬ 
umns  set  in  12  point  D.C.,  and  called 
“The  New  Year  Litany  of  a  Country 
Printer.”  The  edition  is  dedicated  to 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  with  a  citation 
which  winds  up : 

“Sane  when  insanity  of  might  o’er  earth 
spread 

And  when  land  needed  most  a  sane, 
clear  level  head.” 

This  issue  of  the  News  is  priced  at 
$1  per  single  copy,  and  is  worth  ten 
times  that  amount,  if  one  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  collector.  The  astonishing 
litany  starts  with  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  deals  with  the  progress  of 
nations,  pays  extravagant  attention  to 
.American  newspaper  ijersonalities,  fre¬ 
quently  lapses  into  Latin  phrase,  which 
1  suspect  good  old  George  copped  from 
a  Catholic  prayer-book  and  contains 
some  gorgeous  lines  and  some  that  are 
not  inspired.  It  concludes  thus : 

“He  (Lord  of  Hosts)  is  the  life  of  life 
that  is  and  the  life  of  life  to  be. 
He  is  the  life  in  astral  form  no  astral 
life  can  see. 

So  whatever  may  say  or  whatever  may 
sing  iconoclastic  bard 
Existence  has  and  ever  shall  be  by 
grace  of  Almighty  God.” 

George  Seymour  was  a  caller  at  this 
watch-tower  this  morning,  coyly  asking 
if  we  had  read  his  little  piece.  It  seems 
that  a  Cold  Spring  publisher  recently 
failed  and  his  plant  came  on  the  market. 
George  bought  it  up.  He  proposed  to 
bring  out  a  weekly  that  would  shake 
the  community  to  its  foundations,  pronto, 
and  characteristically  decided  to  write 
the  first  issue  entirely  in  ver.se.  He 
meant  to  bring  the  News  out  on  New 
Year’s  day,  but  one  thing  and  another 
delayed  publication.  Quite  unabashed, 
the  old  New  York  reporter  produced 
the  Jan.  1  number  on  Feb.  25,  and  con¬ 
fided  that  the  sale  at  $1  per  copy  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

I’ll  say  it  is  a  remarkable  effort,  by 
all  odds  the  most  lavish  literary  under¬ 
taking  of  the  period  of  depression,  not 
excluding  the  publication  of  Fortune. 
For  more  than  30  years  I  have  known 
that  George  Seymour  was  an  unbeatable 
newspaperman,  absolutely  dauntless  in 
the  face  of  stone-wall  discouragement 
and  amazingly  creative.  The  News  is 
a  startling  proof  of  a  previous  estimate. 

*  *  m 

An  EA’ENT  of  the  week  in  New 
.York  was  a  gala  testimonial  dinner 
to  Claude  G.  Bowers,  former  editorial 
writer  for  New  York  Evening  World, 
now  political  columnist  for  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  and  noted  political  historian. 
Mr.  Bowers,  gifted  orator,  told  the 
immense  gathering  that  “all  over  the 
land  today  democracy  is  derided  by  men 
who  lack  either  the  courage  or  the  cun¬ 
ning  to  name  their  substitutes,  and  yet 
we  cannot  deny  that  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  curdle  the  milk  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

He  made  clear  that  he  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  narrow  party  sense,  but  in 
the  broad  governmental  sense,  and 
charged  that  “most  of  our  troubles  in 
■America  today  are  due  to  our  departure 
from  the  principles  of  Jefferson.” 


Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  RaleigM 
(N.  C.)  Observer  spoke  as  follows:  j 
“What  we  need  today,  is  a  robmtj 
press  in  America,  broad  and  liber^ 
whose  editors  are  inspired  with  soi^^ 
sort  of  faith.  If  our  editors  had' 
preached  the  Bowers  dictum  day  in  and 
day  out,  if  our  government  had  followed' 
Jefferson’s  principles,  this  debacle  would 
never  have  fallen  upon  the  Americat 
people.” 


*  *  * 


This  week  we  heard  a  Wall  Street 
writer  assert :  “What  good  comet 
of  the  Mitchell  exiwse  at  Washington? 
The  stuff  was  old,  all  over  the  dam, 
and  these  ugly  references  coming  just 
at  this  time  break  public  confidence  and 
prolong  the  depression.  .Anyhow 
Mitchell  goes  out  playing  the  ‘goat’  and 
someone  else  comes  in,  and  what’s 
gained  ?” 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  futility, : 
with  which  every  editor  is  familiar.  It  ' 
is  easy  to  understand  such  talk  when 
uttered  by  a  foxy  gentleman  trying  to 
cover  his  tracks,  but  incomprehensibit| 
when  spoken  by  one  whose  mission  in 
life  is  to  get  the  facts  onto  newsprint, 
so  the  people  may  know.  Yet,  we  all  ' 
know  newsmen  who  are  more  skillful  i 
suppressionists  than  even  some  of  the 
most  deceitful  politicians  and  go-gettingl 
financiers.  j 

*  ♦  *  I 


1CHALLEN(jE  the  view  that  depre$-i 
sion  will  be  prolonged  by  the 
Mitcbell  revelations.  The  incident  gavCi 
me  fresh  courage — a  renewed  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  under  i 
which  we  live  to  control  national  affairi . 
It  seems  reasonable  that  millions  of 
■American  citizens  must  feel  reinvigor¬ 
ated  and  better  able  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  democratic  institution. 
The  incident  has  an  effect  like  calling  i 
the  class  to  order  after  a  riot,  a  stem 
teacher  putting  the  bad  boy  disturber 
on  the  dunce  stool.  Disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  are  indispensable  in  good  govern¬ 
ment  as  in  school  or  business.  How 
economic  depression  can  be  prolonged 
by  action  which  tends  to  correct  evil 
conditions  which  have  prixluced  this' 
ironic  poverty  in  the  midst  of  natural i 
plenty  is  beyond  the  grasping  ])ower  of 
my  poor  cerebration. 

But  it  is  always  thus.  Let  a  news¬ 
paper  expose  a  vicious  local  iwlitical  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  cry  goes  up,  “You  are 
hurting  business.”  Public  informatioa 
always  leads  to  action.  It  is  the  only 
method  we  have  which  successful|| 
moves  forward.  Only  a  cynic  can  be 
lieve  that  any  investment  banker  will  « 
future  even  dare  to  attempt  such  pme 
tices  as  those  admitted  in  the  Washing^ 
ton  investigation  in  recent  days.  Coun 
this  a  gain!  It  is  a  piece  of  the  goa 
that  comes  out  of  hard  times. 

*  *  * 

Learn  that  J.  P.  O’Furey,  publishw 
j  of  the  Cedar  County  News,  of  Hart 
ington.  Neb.,  is  new  Senator  from  the 
Tenth  district.  If  he  can  play  the  gan* 
of  politics  as  faithfully,  honorably  ant 
efficiently  as  he  has  operated  a  countT] 
weekly  for  many  years,  Nebraska  is  tt 
be  congratulated.  This  old  shop-mrt 
of  mine  has  the  true  public  sense.  Lita 
a  tiger  he  fights  for  his  family  of 
readers.  His  newspaper  has  won  many 
a  prize  for  local  service  and  excelled 
news  practice. 

DAILY  ISSUES  SCRIP 


Iowa  Paper  Will  Redeem  Either  Iw 
Cash  or  Trade 

The  Atlanta  (la.)  News-TelcfiriM 
on  Feb.  25  met  a  portion  of  its  payroll 
by  issuing  scrip,  redeemable  in  cash  or 
trade  at  the  newspaper  office 

If  the  plan  is  successful,  the  amotm 
will  be  increased,  the  newspaper  a^ 
nounced.  A  two-fold  purpose  in  issunH 
scrip  is  given  as :  To  ease  the  dram  « 
finances  occasioned  by  meeting  a  pa^ol 
under  adverse  conditions ;  to  dirw 
money  issued  by  the  News-Telegr^ 
into  channels  of  trade  where  m  la^ 
measure  it  will  be  spent  back  with  t 
newspaper.  ^ 

The  scrip  also  serves  to  call 
of  the  community  to  the  amount  otw 
payroll  of  the  newspaper.  ^ 

given  as  approximately  $18,000  a  yew 
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